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WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT AS DRAWING 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The study of Drawing is now demanded in nearly all 
public schools. 

In view of the importance of the subject, and the 
want of general knowledge in regard to it, what should 
be taught under the name of Drawing becomes a most 
important consideration. 

rawing is often regarded as a mere matter of im- 
itative skill with the fingers in copying certain forms, 
and the exercise of a little ingenuity in arranging forms 
for designs. 

Instruction in Drawing is too often regarded as 
sufficient when it is limited to the development of facil- 
ity in copying and to practice in designing. 

Before Drawing can take its rightful place in edu- 
cation, broader iat more definite ideas in regard to it 
must prevail. 

It is not alone the development of skill of hand and 
eye that should be sought; but rather their develop- 
ment and use in exercises which have direct appli- 
cation in education and in practical life. In other 
words, instruction in Drawing should provide for two 
things: 

First, To teach pupils how to see and how to draw. 

Second, To arrange the proper subjects for the appli- 
cation of the practice of Drawing. 

While it is comparatively an easy matter to arrange 
a course of exercises from which pupils can be taught 
the elements of how to draw, by freehand and with in- 
struments, and im light and and color; only a 

rofessional knowledge of the subjects of Industrial 
Constenctlet Historic Ornament, Decorative Design, 
Sculpture, Painting and Architecture, and ripe experi- 
ence in teaching can be relied upon for arranging a 
sound course of instruction in what to draw. 

There are, at present, several systems of Drawing 
claiming the attention of school officers and teachers. 
The relative value of any system or method can be easily 
determined by an understanding of its aims. 

If the principal aim or object be limited to teaching 
pupils how to draw, and how to design,—that is, how to 

uire facility of hand in copying forms, and how to 
make a pleasing arrangement Hi forms, the scope of such 
instruction is altogether too narrow for present pur- 


poses, no matter how good the exercises may be for 
these particular ends. 

Again, if the aim be to teach pupils what to draw as 
well as how to draw, — that is, if subjects of study are 
given for the application of Drawing, there should be, 
in this case, a distinct statement of what these subjects 
are, and how their features are arranged. 

In short, the study of Drawing now demanded in 
public schools is of a two-fold character : 


First, In its early stages it should be a language study. 

Second, In its more advanced stages it should embrace 
various features or subjects which require the first, 
or language element, for the expression of thoughts 
or ideas in regard thereto. 


Such being the case, the important points to be se- 
cured in selecting a course of instruction for public 
schools are these: Sound instruction for teaching pu- 
pils how to draw as a language ; and a proper arrange- 
ment of exercises to illustrate the subjects necessary to 
be taught. 

No course of instruction in Drawing should be re- 
_ as answering the present requirements which 

oes not treat both divisions of the subject, and which, 
in the latter division, does not provide for the proper 
presentation of the following features : 


First, Geometry as the basis of all form. 

Second, Object Drawing, as presenting the principles to 
be observed in expressing both the facts and the 
appearances of natural and manufactured objects in 
their outlines, light and shade, and color. 

Third, Historic Ornament, byw selection of ex- 
amples from the great Historic styles of ornament, 
to illustrate the characteristic features of each style, 
and their relations to one another. 

Fourth, Practical Design, so arranged as to develop 
the taste and creative power of pupils in Industrial 
Design, in connection with the study of Geometry, 
Natural Forms, and Historic Ornament. 

Fifth, Mechanical Construction, so arranged as to 

resent the elementary principles embraced in 
hine, Industrial, and Architectural Construc- 
tion. 

Siath, Aisthetic Culture. The harmonious arrange- 
ment from the beginning of the five previons sub- 
jects, with reference to the development of good 


taste, artistic skill in expression, and an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful both in Nature and in Art. 

It should be understood that the terms “ freehand 
drawing” and “ instrumental drawing” are not sud- 
jects of Drawing at all; but rather methods of work by 
which the real subjects of Drawing, as above given, are 
pursued. 

Where misconception exists in regard to Drawing, 
as is frequently the case, and its language-element is 
not distinguished from its subject-features in the ar- 
rangement of the instruction, there will be serious 
errors in the results produced. 

The publication of Prof. Walter Smith’s course of In- 
struction in Drawing, eight years ago, was the first 
sound educational attempt made in this country to re- 
move this misconception, and to place the study prop- 
erly before the public in its two-fold aspect. 

At that time, however, owing to the want of trained 
teachers and proper school conditions and regulations, 
it was not possible to arrange a completely-graded 
course of instruction, adapted to the conditions then ex- 
isting, for teaching the study. Accordingly only a pro- 
visional arrangement was attempted, as preparatory to 
the issuing, at the proper time, of a comprehensive 
and practical one, with the stages of instruction care- 
fully graded for the different classes of schools. 

With the increased appreciation of the importance 
of Drawing which now exists, and the number of 
trained teachers from the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, and from the Cooper Union, of New York, in 
the field, and the practical experience derived from the 


widespread teaching of the subject in many of the best 
schools of the country, the time is now ripe for bringing 
out a course of instruction in Drawing which shall em- 
brace all the considerations necessary in a really sound 
and practical system. 

Under these cireumstances, the publishers -of Prof. 
Walter Smith’s course of instruction beg to state that 
they are preparing a new and revised edition of his 
text-books and manuals; and in this revision Professor 
Smith avails himself of the practical experience in 
teaching the subject in the schools under his own su- 
pervision in Massachusetts, as well as of the experience of 
teachers in public schools in various parts of the country. 

This new edition is nearly completed, and its plan and 
general features are given below: 


‘ : WHAT THE NEW EDITION OF DRAWING-BOOKS WILL COMPRISE. 


This new edition will comprise,—_ . 
First, A PRIMARY COURSE, consisting of,— 
Two Srertss or Carbs, containing copies for Slate-Drawing 
in Primary Schools. 
Two Text-Booxs for the upper classes of Primary Schools, 
arranged to furnish pupils with first practice in Drawing 


on Paper. 

Book No.l treate of Straight Lines and their combination in 
the simple forms of plane geometry. Book No, 2 treats 
of Simple Curves and their application in any objects 
and ornamental forms, and in design; also the Ellipse and 
Ovoid forms and their applications. 

A TEeACHER’s MANUAL, containing full directions for the ex- 
ercises on the cards and in the books, and suggestions for 
teaching Drawing to young children. 

Second, GRAMMRK COURSE, consisting of Twelve 
Text-Books, numbered Three to Fourteen, arranged to give 
instruction in the different features of the study of Drawing 
in Grammar Schools in a practical and progressive manner. 
The Books will each contain twenty pages for exercises in 
drawing and designing, and will be arranged with exer- 
cises suitable for one term, or for one half-year. 

Book No, 8 introduces Reversed Curves and their applications 
in various ornamental forms and simple objects; also the 
Pentagon, Hexagon, and further instruction in Design. 

Boox No, 4 introduces the Spiral Form and Octagon, with 
further application of the geometric forms in Objects and 
Ornament, and 

Book No. 5 introduces elemen Conventionalization, and 
gives practice in geometric and conventional Design. 

Book No. 6 gives further practice in drawing natural forms, 


and conventionalized forms for the p of Design. 
In this Book, practice is begun in drawing the Cone and 
Cylinder as they appear, and simple objects based on them; 
this practiee being the beginning of Qbject-Drawing. 

Book No. 7 continues the same general features as Book No. 
6, enlarging the scope of each. In this book some ex- 
amples of the ptian style of ornament are given and 
the elements of the style explained. 

Book No. 8 contains the same general features as Books Nos. 
6 and 7, with the addition of elementary instruction in 
pene Geometrical Drawing with the use of instruments. 

n Design, the applications of the study of plant-forms and 
of the geometrical drawing are shown. In this book some 
examples of the Greek style of ornament are given, and 
the elements of the style explained. 

Boox No. 9 contains the same general features as Book No. 8, 
enlarging the scope and application of each feature. In 
this book some examples of the Roman style of ornament 
are given, and the elements of the style explained, 

Book No. 10. Same features as in No. 9, with developments 
in each. In this book examples from the Byzantine and 
Romanesque styles of ornament are given, and the elements 
of those styles explained. ; 

Book No. 11. Further development of the features of No. 10. 
In this book examples from the Gothic style of ornament 
are given, and the elements of this style explained. 

Book No. 12. Further development of the features of No. 11. 
In this book examples from the Mooresque style are given 
and the features of the style explained. 

Book No. 18 contains further instruction in Design, and in 
place of Freehand Drawing from objects, there is substi- 


tuted instruction in the elements of Scientific Perspective; 
and in place of the problems in Plane pec there is 
substituted instruction in the elements of Solid Geometry. 
historic ornament examples are given, showing the rela- 
tion of different styles to each other. 

Book No. 14 contains the same features as in Book No. 13, 
with an enlargement of their scope and application. 

Books Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive are the size of the present Inter- 
mediate books; and the paper is a fine manila paper, spe- 
cially prepared for this peepee. Books Nos. 6 to 14 in- 
clusive, are the size of the present Freehand Books, and 
are printed on white paper specially prepared for both 
Mechanical and Freehand work. Carefully-prepared 
Manuals containing suggestions to teachers for the use of 
the books, and full directions for draw'~g the exercises, 
will also be prepared for this cours se Manuals will 
be divided into sections so th»* 1 be able to get 
the portion of the Manr~’ heir particular 
classes or the part'- e to use witb- 


out being oblige or the whole 
course. 

Third, A HIGH ation.) 
This course will c <2 ‘fteen to 
Twenty inclusive, gm :nstruction 
in Perspective; Lig yi ". with crayon and 
stump; Analysis o ical! ©. design, and Mechan- 


ical Projection and 4 yg awe 
These books will be of th “..ce of the present Freehand Books, 
and will be printed on an excellent quality of drawing-paper. 
A Teacher’s Manual will be prepared to cover the features of 


this course. 


In the above plan of instruction, it will be seen that all the essential features for teaching pupils both how to draw and what to draw are provided for, and it can 


be justly claimed for this course of instruction, in its revised form, that it is not onl 


the text-books and uals are more attractive in appearance, and cheaper in price than any other. : 
: While the sa ny bi to issue these works at the lowest possible cost, no pains or expense have been sere in the production of the designs, and the best 


mechanical facilities for their reproduction. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


the most comprehensive and practical course of study for public schools, but that 


Correspondence with reference to the introduction of drawing into schools is respectfully solicited. 


Art and Educational Publishers, Bosron, Mass. 
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MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mountin 

Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects o 

every description, at the 

LOWEST PRICES. 
: Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
; specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
; logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with per- 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 


‘ strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N. Y 250 zz 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
{94 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 

Large New Illustrated and Priced Gotalegee 


Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 


WFERRY& 


EO PVE ANE, 
fut Descri pi 
§ 


Will be majled Free to all applicants, and to customers without 


ordering it. It contains four colored plates, 600 engravin 
about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
etc, Invaluabletoall, Send forit, Address 


D, M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich 
CIENTIFIC SCHOOL APPARATUS ! 


S Improved Construction, Solid Mechanism. 
am very Instrument tried previous to shipment. 


Schools are offered: Sets of Physical and Chemical 
Apparatus, ee selected, from $50 upward to 
$450. Tyndall’s famous Electrical Apparatus (58 in unm- 
ber), $55. Holtz’s greatly eter Electric Machine 
(7-inches sparks), $25; elegantly constructed. Address, 
for specified price-list, CURT W. MEYER, Manu/’r, 182 
Broadway, New York, 244 tf eow 


es- 


HY- 
ts of a high-price in- 


fying 
Spy 


and sets of Lenses 


g Telescopes. 


Min- 


griculture. 


e to order. 
pound 


purposes. 
64-page 
icroscope 


tan 
tician,* 49 
204 zz eow 


g all the 


ifying powers 
from 20 to 100 diameters (400 to 


CHOOLS, 
10,000 times the area), with di- 


for use and for the pre- 


paration of objects. $5.00. 
pecial inducements to Classes or Clubs, who 


antities. Send for Price List of Microsco 
» Manuf’g Op 


gations in 


os 


and EDUCATIONAL 
torticulture, and A 
(see cut), containin 
sential par 
strument,— ma 
rections 


v 
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Lenses on hand and mad 


y of form and price, from 50 cents to 


$1000, for SCIENTIFIC 


8 
~ 
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GLASSES, TELESCOPES, 


N 


for constructin 


Glasses for investi 
eralogy, 


IcALLISTER 
Nassau St., New Vork. 


u 


Microscopes for CoLLEGEs, 


SICIANS, and FAMILIES. 


Note.—S 
order in 
etc., to 


In every variet 


NAN 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser 


FHE CLIMAX 
=—BSLACK-BOARD jf 


Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following brief but pointed commendations 
from prominent educators: 


From HON. J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 
Board of Education, Vermont. — “The BEST THING I 
have ever seen in that line.”’ 

From Prof. W. B, PATERSON, President of Lincoln 
Universitu, Marion, Ala.—*I am highly pleased with 
your Erasers.” 

From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER, State Supt. 
Public Education, New Orleans, La.—** I have tes 
your Climax, and deem it excellent.”’ 

From PROF, A. N. RAUB, Principal State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa.—‘ We consider the Rubbers 
the BEST we have EVER USED.” 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mansjield, Pa.—“ We 
have carefully and faithfully tested the Erasers made 
by you, and consider them the BEST we have seen. We 
have now in use ten dozen; so you see, we prove our 
FAITH by our WORKS.”’ 


tr Sample postpaid for 15 cents, 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer, 


Corry, Penn. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, Boston Agent. 245 m 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F, B. Snow. 


E. 8. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at | A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale 
tus of Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
and Finish and for Pure N.B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. in business, 212 


SOENNECKEN’S 
FLUENT WRITING PEN. 


Oblique Pointed, 1038 104 105 106 107 108 
203 204 206 206 207 205 
New Principle. Send for Circular. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
Importersand Manfrs, of Drawing Papers & Materials. 


BOOKSELLERS 
AND 
STATIONERS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
pote H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL ; [}HAMBERLAIN, 
APPARATUS, Manfacturers and 
OF Importers, 
Every Variety. | 26 sromtielé St, Boston 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLEss is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal, 


New-England School Furnishing (Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


A Brain and Nerve Food 


.—Vitalized Phosphates, 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children; strengthens the 


digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


te For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New aoe. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 


A (MCALLISTER) OXY-HYDROGEN STEREOPTI- 
CON, in perfect working order. Condensing lenses 4%, 
inches in diameter; two pairs of object-glasses for high 
and low combinations. Nearly 400 carefully-chosen 
and assorted views, especially mounted and boxed ; 
apparatus for making oxygen gas, screen, etc., compris- 
ing everything necessary for immediate use. Cost 
$600. Will be sold at a sacrifice. Correspondence in- 


vited. Address 
‘STEREOPTICON,” 
OFFICE OF N. E, JOUR. OF EDUCATION, 
248 tf (2) 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PRATT & CO., 


BAKER, 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
ban Booksellers and Stationers, 
aT 142 & 144 GRAND S8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
‘*Trlumph” & Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


~ Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. ait 285 


STEE 


PENS. 


\/ THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, \ 
y AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mnoucnour me WORLD. “= 


ILLOTT'S 


E. S. RITCH 


Tremont 


Physical and 


IE & SONS, 


St., Boston, 


emical Apparatus. 


FORSALE 


= 


TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 
others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co, The quality is 
guaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronounce them 


SUPERIOR, to any others made. 
For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 


& 485 Broadway, NEW YORE. 


Before selecting 
iodicals: The National Sunday School 


holar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. 
way made better than ever. 


ADAMS 


our Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples of our 


Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 
They are Reduced in Price, Newly 


Re-arranged, and in ever 
AMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OBINSQNEIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
- from the year 1 td 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, 
50 cts. and 25 cts., according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
ee i eo rice and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 


BINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston, 


a Month and expenses teed to Agents. 
Ontfits free. SHAw & Co,, Augusta, Me, 205s 


ST PUBLISHED-—SENT FREE. 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co.. Publishers, 7 Wall St... New York. 240 az 


LPHA DUSTLESS ORAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT &Co., 
School Furnishérs, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address TRUE & Co., August, Me. 


the annoyance of chalk-dust by ang 4n- 
drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras 
Send 15c. for sone to BAKER, PRArr 

144 Grand St., N. Y, 


AVOID 


er in market. 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 an 


q MaNur ToR 
RATTLEBOR®: 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FOR —— 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


LIBRARIANS 


of — private, and Sunday 
Schools, have you seen the 
Folding Library Book-Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
system. When open, with end 
sp sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full contro- 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
best thing for rae Libraries in existence. 
mn 


ddress C. F. HILL, Hazelton, Pa. 


and of- 
ficers 


FL 
A SEALING AcE, de. 


Rest Known. 
PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 


Conceded to be the most valuable contribution ever 
made to the means of elementary instruction in read- 
ing. A real blessing for the little ones, and a treasure 
for the primary teacher. These Charts are rapidly 
being tafeodineaa into schools everywhere. Circulars, 
giving full description, sent free. Address or call on 


N SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
200 zz (M) 15;Bromitield Street, Boston. 


TRUSS 
7S, BOLD AT ALY 
sit 
| 
ae = a 
= ¢ pat) 
S 
| 
7 Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
RAARNNS SOR BY ALL DEALER 
| 
| NOR = | 
23 SAMPLES AND PRiogs oy appcicall 
pe WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. Monroe’s Primary Reading - Charts. 
i ils! 
The Best School and Drawing Pencils 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Swift-coming year, with fresh, unwritten page, 

Stay till these high resolves are sealed with prayer; 
Bear me not on through life’s brief pilgrimage 

Till for its destiny I may prepare 
And gird my armor on and look to God,— 

Till then, O shut the door on that untraveled road! 


The wearing toils along the way I see, 
The clouds and rain and wild wind on the moor, 
Or burning sun, and desert-sands may be 
My portion there; O open not the door! 
I have not watched and prayed enough, nor yet 
Has my soul stayed itself on mercy infinite. 


Before I touch that record, let me feel 
The heart of Jesus blessing me again; 

These vows my covenant Saviour, Thou must seal, 
So to insure clear shining after rain, 

So to be still my covert from the heat, 
And in a weary land rock-shadow for my feet. 


DECEMBER. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 
Blow, Northern winds! 
To brace my fibres, knit my cords, 
To gird my soul, to fire my words, 
To do my work, for ’tis the Lord’s, 
To fashion minds. 


Come, tonic blasts! 
Arouse my courage, stir my thought, 
Give nerve and spring, that as I ought 
I give my strength to what is wrought, 
While duty lasts. 


Glow, arctic light! 
And let my heart, like burnished steel, 
That bright, magnetic flame reveal . 
Which kindles purpose, faith, and zeal 

For truth and right. 


Shine, winter skies! 
That when each brave day’s work is done, 
I wait in peace, from sun to sun, 
To meet unshamed, through victory won, 
Your starry eyes. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


InpikEcT INFLUENCE OF PuBLIC ScHooLs.—Who 
shall estimate the value of the indirect influences of the 
public schools! What a wonderful change has come 
over the face of West Virginia in the last fifteen years! 
The people are healthier and cleaner looking, they dress 
with more taste, their manners are easier, more papers 
are taken, more books are read, more fences are white- 
washed, more pictures are on the walls, more musical 


instruments are owned and used, farms are being im- 
proved, roads are becoming smoother, churches are in- 
creasing in number and improving in architectural qual- 
ity, lecture associations are being formed in all the prin- 
cipal towns,—in short, the State has taken an immense 
stride forward. We owe these things to our public 
schools. Revolutions never go backward. — West Va. 
Jour of EHd., Dec. 10, 1879. 


CuristmMAs.—The holiday season this year will be 
peculiarly pleasant, because the long prostration of in- 
dustry is ended, and business everywhere revives. The 
good-will of the season will be even more cheerful and 
cordial, and the wish of a Happy New Year will have 
the charm of sincere expectation. But, whatever the 
situation, the magic of the time is resistless. 


**Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad: 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.”’ - 


This is the ever fresh and recurring sentiment of the 
season, and, although Christendom is wide, and em- 
braces many nationalities, there is always a feeling that 
Christmas-tide is peculiarly an English season. Cer- 


tainly our own associations with it, its family reunions, 
its boundless good cheer, its ample hospitality, the waits, 
the Yule-log, the morris-dancers, the mistletoe, are es- 
pecially English. Our Northern ancestors celebrated 
everything with feasting, with huge eating and deep 
drinking, and Father Christmas comes in preceded, in- 
deed, by the cantors intoning a hymn, but closely fol- 
lowed by the boar’s head wreathed with rosemary, and 
the plum-pudding, smoking hot, not far away.—Hasy 
Chair, Harper’s Monthly. 

Nieut Scuoois.—The work with the pupils in the 
night schools must be of an individual character, 
and must be the presentation of mental aliment 
in the form most relishable by the pupil. If a boy 
wants to read, let him read; if arithmetic interests 
him, and nothing else, let him cipher to his heart’s con- 
tent. Analysis, reasons, explanation, efforts at mental 
discipline, as such, do not pay. Something that he can 


use, something immediately useful to him, the pupil 
will appreciate. The work of these schools ought to be 
limited to reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and 
some business-forms and letter-writing.—H. S. Tarbell, 
Supt. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tue or TEAcHERS.—Teaching deserves 
to be ranked as a liberal profession; but there is no 
other liberal profession in which the rewards of indus- 
try, learning, talents, and success are so meagre. A 
person once said to the writer, “ Teaching is an excel- 
lent preparation for the kingdom of heaven.” It may 
be, and it ought to be, and that is a compensation ; but, 
as things are constituted, something more is needful. 
One must make provision for the years of decline and 
infirmity, — years that are not slow in coming to the 
schoolmaster who does not spare his strength. The 
salaries of Boston teachers are not likely to be increased, 
but it is only those whose circumstances are somewhat 
exceptionally favorable that can hope, by a service of 
twenty-five years or more, to gain a competency for old 
age. The average salary of the regular teachers is only 
$975, and probably a large proportion have one or more 
persons partially or wholly dependent upon them. A 
service of fifteen years on the city police may entitle 
one to retire on a pension. Would it be too much to 
ask that teachers be allowed to withdraw on a small 
stipend at the end, say, of twenty-five years of contin- 
uous labor, in a service equally honorable, though not, 
now-a-days, equally dangerous ?— W. C. Collar: Report 
of Boston School Board. 

PROMPTNESS IN ScHoot WorxK.—Success demands 
the doing of little things with exactness and dispatch. 
When the pupil is allowed to spend an hour upon a les- 
son, or the solution of a problem that might easily be 
finished in fifteen. minutes, though he may sit with 
book in hand and be busy enough to be out of mischief, 
his time is worse than wasted. Such training makes 


drones, idlers, to sit on dry-goods boxes and wait for 
fortune to come to them. There are too many such 
people in the world now; let their race not increase 
through our neglect, fellow-teachers!— W. Elden, in 
Buchanan County Bulletin, Iowa. 


CoMPETENT SuPERVISION.—Experience in Europe 
and in this country demonstrates that constant and vig- 
ilant supervision is necessary in every public-school 
system. Careful observation has shown in this State 
that a competent school commissioner earns every dollar 
of his salary. The fact that, in too many counties, the 
school commissioners are wholly incompetent, does not 
affect the principle. When the people of the several 
counties learn to appreciate the value of good school 
commissioners, and elect men to fill these positions 


solely because of their qualifications, we will hear less 
complaint of the uselessness of the office. Any candid 
man who will read the law and observe the duties pre- 
scribed for the school commissioners, must admit 
that, in the proper discharge of those duties, de- 
pends greatly the efficiency of the public schools. No 
amount of energy on the part of other officers, or of zeal 


in the cause of education in the citizens generally, can 
compensate for ignorance or indifference in the school 
commissioner. Competent men in these positions de- 
serve liberal salaries, but thé incompetent are dear at 
any price.—Hugh S. Thompson, State Supt. Schools, 
South Carolina. 


SECTARIAN — Catholic citizens will con- 
tinue to exercise the liberty of sending their children 
to the public schools so long as the free education there 
given is of a better quality than that supplied by secta- 


rian schools. There is a growing disposition in the 
Catholic clergy of this country to resist the tyranny of 
their bishops, and of the laity to assert their independ- 
ence of the clergy, at least in matters of education. 
This is a necessary effect of the atmosphere of freedom 
in which all Americans live-—N. Y. Herald. 


We regret that such a question has been raised. 
Other countries, and Catholic countries at that, are tak- 


ing education out of the hands of the priests. We shall 
not move in the other direction. In a conflict between 
any church and republican institutions, — in a conflict 
with the spirit of the age,—there can be but one result. 
—Boston Herald. 


We fancy that before the matter is settled here it 
will appear that our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens 


have some rights which their ecclesiastical superiors 
will find it judicious to respect.—N. Y. Post. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A SCHOOL? 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


The best boards of school directors in the world may 
build school-houses, but they cannot build schools. It 
is left to the teacher to do that. It is only the outer 
shell of the school,—its body,—with which school-boards 
can concern themselves. The living organization, — 
the soul that is to inhabit it and make it of any signifi- 
cance whatever, must be called into being by the teacher. 
With even more truth than was contained in the words 
of the French monarch, when he exclaimed, “The State ! 
I am the State,” may the teacher assert, “I am the 
school; for it exists only in and through me.” 

What is necessary in order that we may have a school 
in the proper sense of the term? What constitutes a 
school ? 

In the first place, then, a school is a living organ- 
ism, and as a living organism it must be composed of 
different organs, with different functions. A number 
of pupils, however large, all of the same grade and age, 
and all pursuing exactly the same studies, is not a school, 
but a class. As aclass must be composed of different 
pupils, so must a school be composed of different classes. 
A class of one pupil is as much a contradiction in terms 
as would be a family of two hundred people. The very 
idea of the family is destroyed by so large a number, 
for in order that they may not be a mob, they must be 
controlled by exact laws, out of place in a family. One 
pupil cannot, with any propriety, be called a class. But 
as each pupil is a separate individual, whose mind has 
its own peculiar ways of working, the class of ten or 
fifteen is really a complex organism, the management 
of which demands a far higher order of professional 
skill than that required by the teacher of. one pupil. 
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Many a person aoe can with snall put his own mind 
into vivifying contact with the mind of one pupil, is 
confused and rendered practically useless when he con- 
fronts a class. For the class-teacher must feel the mind 
of every pupil in the class, and feeling all these minds 
at once, she must yet reduce them all to one tone, so 
that her words will not be lost on any one. Those who 
are over-quick are to be moderated by those who are too 
slow. ‘The keen perception of one is to be made to ex- 
cite to action the halting thought-power of another,—the 
sluggish to be played against the nervous. A class is 
like the key-board of some musical instrument, the dif- 
ferent keys of which she strikes skillfully and produces 
harmony from discord, and a varying unity from diver- 
sity. One pupil is like a simple wind-instrument from 
which but one note can be produced. Several pupils, 
then may constitute a class, though, unfortunately, sev- 
eral pupils reciting together do not always constitute a 
class. 

I have listened to recitations of numbers of pupils when 
the learned teacher was simply teaching a convocation 
of separate pupils, and not a class at all, though it went 
by that name. Again, I have seen that same set of pu- 
pils fused into a class and become a living organism, 
each pupil doing his own work, and yet the whole class 
accomplishing its own work, and each pupil lifted out 
of his bitterness by the united life and thought of the 
greater whole, of which he was only a part. 

Several pupils, then, are necessary in order that we 
may have the material for a class; and, in like manner, 
several classes are necessary in order to constitute a 
school. If we should return to our figure of a musical 
instrument, we should say here that what the organ is 
to the piano, that the school is to the class, and a corre- 
spondingly greater power is needed to manage it. 

A school is a doubly and trebly complex organism, 
and needs a master-hand to command its harmonies. 
As we may have many pupils reciting together and yet 
no class, so we may, and unfortunately do often have, 
several classes reciting by a given programme in a given 
building, and yet no school, and moreover the classes 
may all be classes. But the one mind which is capable 
of fusing all the different elements is not there, and we 
see simply an aggregation of elements, — mechanically 
unsurpassed, but no real union, no real reciprocal inter- 
action such as is the token of organic life. The teachers 
in such a collection of classes are much to be pitied, for 
the threads of their careful spinning are never woven 
into a web of any strength, or beauty of design, and 
they cannot escape the consciousness that they are 
wasting energy. 

First, then, to constitute a school we must have a set 
of classes and of class teachers. Secondly, we must 
have at the head one mind, capable of grasping the 
whole in its entirety and in its smallest details, feeling 
the life of every class, just as each class-teacher feels 
the life of each individual pupil; and besides that,—for 
no teacher is perfect,—feeling the life of every teacher, 
so that the impression of individual minds as received 
through her may be partially corrected by a newnene 
of the transmitting medium. 

In such a school, also, the studies pursued by any one 
class at any one time, must have a certain unity. That 
is, to each branch must be given its appropriate share 
Mathematics must not take so 
much time as to encroach upon other studies, training 
the mind in other lines. No one side of the pupil’s mind 
nor of the class-mind must be unduly stimulated to the 
neglect of others. As the mind gains strength with 
years, that extra strength must be run into various 
channels, and the full force not expended in one direc- 
tion to the loss of others. The mental advance should 
be made always “all along the line,” and not by one 
side at a time. 

I am speaking only of schools for general. training, 
and development of these schools, which form the broad 
and secure platform on which .all special and profes- 
sional schools must stand. 


It easily in climbing to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Kenia or Mt. Kilimanjaro, to take in a con- 
densed form the journey from the equator to the pole, 
from tropical vegetation to eternal snow. So in a 
school of this kind one could in a single day, by going 
from lower class to upper class, follow the entire school- 
life of a child. 

This is the ideal graded school. I say ideal because 
in the actual graded school of to-day too often we fail to 
find classes, and more often we fail to find the all- 
inspiring and controlling head. As the graded school 
is arranged at present, it carries the seeds of its failure 
within itself, in the fact that there is no provision made 
for a change of work for teachers. All its influences go 
to fossilize its teachers, by condemning them to remain 
year after year in the same room, and to pass only over 
one definite portion of the whole work. No plan could 
be devised which would be more injurious to a teacher ; 
and what injures the teacher injures the class and the 
pupil. 

A teacher who comes in contact with minds in differ- 
ent stages of growth, will last twice as long as one who 
remains always at the same level. As now arranged, 
the whole system tends to mechanism with an accel- 
erated velocity, and the public are beginning to be con- 
scious of the fact. It is most fortunate for the schools 
that almost all the teachers are women, and that fre- 
quent changes of teachers consequently occur. That is 
the only saving element which seems to be of much 
force. 

To recapitulate: A class must be composed of pupils, 
and must have a teacher who can teach a class. A 
school must be composed of classes, and must have a 
principal who not only can, but does, “day in, day out, 
from morn till night,” manage and manipulate the 
school. Every pupil should feel the influence of every 
teacher, and every teacher should be brought in contact 
with every pupil. When a class or a school becomes 
too large to admit of this, it ceases to bea class or a 
school, and relapses into a collection of individuals or a 
collection of classes. 


THE AGE FOR CHILDREN TO LEARN 
TO READ. 


BY H. RUSSELL, 
Principal of State Normal School, Worcester, Mass, 


The following facts are offered as bearing upon the 
question, At what age is it best to teach a child to read ? 

My boy began to go to school and to learn to read in 
September, 1878, when he was just nine years old. He 
knew a few words by sight at that time, but could not 
read at all. At school he received only little instruc- 
tion, and none whatever at home. He is, moreover, by 
nature, disinclined to continuous effort in anything like 
study or work. Ina few weeks he was able to make 
his way through simple sentences of short words, and 
in three or four months he could read easy prose with 
some approach to fluency. 

No influence was at any time used to induce applica- 
tion or painstaking; he was left wholly to the short 
reading-lessons of the school, and had no exceptionally 
skillful instruction there. Nor was his general infor- 
mation of unusual extent, for a child of his age. But 
he knew the meaning of most of the words in his les- 
sons, and also that of the ordinary’ phrase-forms, and 
this gave him great advantage over children of the age 
at which they commonly begin to learn to read. His 
progress was therefore rapid, and his interest un- 
checked by difficulties. 

He always understood pretty well what he was read- 
ing, and when a new word appeared, he could often tell 
from the context what it must be, thus learning many 
words without the least outside help. The sense of 
what he read was so well within his comprehension that 
his mind was free to attend to the incidents and drift 
of the story. 

In the course of a few months, say five or six, he be- 


gan, of his own accord, to take up books of uae’ lit- 
erature, such as were lying about at home, and to taste 
of their contents as he liked. Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
isop’s Fables, and occasional stories in children’s mag- 
azines, were read after a fashion in this way, and soon 
he dipped into more unusual reading. 

About this time I brought home Church’s Stories 
Srom Homer, and, without any prompting, he read the 
book through from beginning to end. Before the end 
of the school year (in June, 1879) he had also read one 
or two stories from Chaucer (in the admirable version 
called “Canterbury Chimes”), a large part of Butcher 
and Lang’s exquisite translation of the “Odyssey,” 
Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” Irving’s “ Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” and several other pieces not less diffi- 
cult. 

It is to be kept in mind that none of these books were 
suggested to him for reading, and that he had no in- 
ducement to read them except his unforced interest in 
the stories. He picked them up and laid them down 
as he pleased. He showed a fair understanding of what 
he read in this way, and often voluntarily referred to 
characters and incidents in a manner that indicated 
about the kind and degree of appreciation proper to his 
age. 

I do not consider this in any sense a strange case; it 
simply exhibits the legitimate result of deferring the 
teaching of reading until the child’s mind is ripe for it. 


OUGHT THE HIGH SCHOOL TO BE PART 
OF OUR COMMOM-SCHOOL SYSTEM ? 


BY REV. A. W. BURR. 


The plain and only debatable question concerning 
the relation of higher education to a State common- 
school system, is the question of expediency. Let it be 
shown that it is as expedient for the State to furnish 
higher education as it is for it to build roads, and our 
duty as citizens is plain. On the other hand, let it be 
proved that it is no more expedient for the government 
to support higher education than for it to support the 
religious worship of some church denomination, and we 
as Americans would not be long in doubt whether we 
should make high schools a part of our common-school 
system. I propose to affirm the first of these proposi- 
tions rather than the second, and briefly to give some of 
the reasons for my affirmation. 

It is expedient for the State to furnish facilities for 
the higher education of its youth,— 

First, because these facilities can be more evenly and 
widely distributed by the State than by private or re- 
ligious enterprise. Schools established by the latter 
often avoid the centres of population, or depend for 
their location upon the birthplace or personal wish of 
some founder, or the purpose of some organization. 
But the State is able to put its facilities at populous 
centers, where there are the most youth to use its ad- 
vantages. It is wise, also, to plant such schools right 
in the midst of the centres of work and trade, that the 
youth and the people may see that there is something 
besides the dollar to live for. The State, moreover, by 
its power can see to it that the ignorance, prejudices, 
and selfish greed of a bare majority of any community 
shall not deprive its youth of the advantages of higher 
education. These advantages, as well as those of ele- 
mentary instruction, will be, in a measure, in the hands 
of the best men of the State, and not subject to the 
whims of some local demagogues. Some communities 
at all times, and others now and then, need some exter- 
nal pressure to bring them up to their duty in this mat- 
ter. Higher education cannot yet be left by the State 
entirely to local impulse and interest. 

It is expedient that the State undertake this work,— 

Secondly, because in no other way can the State make 
its elementary schools so efficient. Unless higher edu- 
cation is quite general among its people, the State can- 
not procure competent instructors without heavy addi- 
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tional expense. Then, too, the very existence of higher 
grades of instruction has much to do with the efficiency 
of the lower grades. Both teacher and scholar are 
affected alike. There is something ahead, something 
higher for both. I need not dwell upon this. Those 
who have watched the effects of grading the schools of 
a place, or even of one school, realize the importance of 
this point. 

The third reason, making it expedient for the State 
to provide for higher education, is that the more general 
and greater the intelligence of a people, the greater 
their material prosperity and their power. This reason 
is valid only as the State can do all or a part of the 
work of higher education better than any other means. 
That much of this work will not and can not be well 
done except through the State, no one will deny. We 
have already seen that the State alone is able to locate 
its facilities with sole reference to the convenient daily 
access of the greatest number of pupils, and in spite of 
local ignorance or indifference. Intelligent, upright 
men are the most valuable products of any commonwealth. 
It is conceded that it was the schoolmaster who gave to 
Prussia, Sedan, and her late victory over France. The 
State also may do much to increase the intelligence of 
its people, through competition which arises with schools 
not under its immediate control. State and non-State 
schools are each better for the existence of the other. 

My fourth argument is, that it is through higher edu- 
cation alone that a people can be made and kept homo- 
geneous. The extremes of our population meet in our 
cities, and it is there that public higher education does 
a great work in bringing them together. It is largely 
because of the difference in the public facilities for 
higher education, that any Northern State, with its large 
element of foreign races, is to-day more homogeneous in 
the character of its population than any Southern State, 
without any admixture of foreigners. All non-State 
schools must, if they are sustained, accommodate them- 
selves somewhat to certain classes of society. The ten- 
dency thus within certain limits is to separation, and 
not to unity of sentiment and feeling, which is so im- 
portant to the welfare of any State or people. 

The last reason which I give for the expediency of 
higher education by the State, is that the State can, in 
this way, best perpetuate its own institutions and ben- 
efits. I might here also dwell upon the great value to 
the State of well-educated men, and show how all sta- 
bility and progress are impossible without them; but, 
saying nothing of all this, since other schools as well as 
State schools may furnish such men, it is true that the 
State, in its own schools alone, can prescribe such in- 
struction as shall directly foster its institutions and ex- 
tend its blessings. This was one of the objects for 
which our forefathers levied the first direct tax for 
higher institutions, and so long as that object exists it 
will be best for the State to use all necessary means for 
its attainment. 

Moreover, the bond of gratitude which the State may 
create by generous favors and privileges is not a weak 
cord which her grateful citizens will cast off easily. As 
it is something to the successful son in after-life, as he 
remembers that he owes all that he is to the education 
which his father gave him, so may not the State share 
in the gratitude of her educated sons and daughters ? 

We have now seen that it is expedient for the State 
to provide higher institutions, because it can distribute 
its facilites better, can render its elementary schools 
more efficient, can add more to its material prosperity, 
can render its people more homogeneous, and can better 
perpetuate its institutions and extend its blessings than 
by not undertaking such institutions. 


—I call that education which embraces the culture 
of the whole man, with all his faculties; subjecting 
his senses, his understanding, and his passions to reason 
and to conscience.— Fellenberg. 


— Man becomes what he is principally by education, 
which pertains to the whole of life. —Plato. 


VOTING FOR SCHOOL-COMMITTEE. 


ELECTION-DAY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
[After Kingsley]. 


** Ain’t you ready to go down town 
Maria Sophroney Lee ? 
You’re registered to vote, you know, to-day, at Westerley ; 
You’re registered to cast you’re vote for all the world to see, 
An’ I hope you’ll have the grace to vote to please Square 
Brown and me.”’ 
C’ luck, c’luck, ec’ luck, c’luck, c’luck, c’lee. 


‘*T’ll be ready in two minutes,—just! 
John Henry Adams Lee. 
Oh, dear! these pesky bunnet-strings! Why can’t men pa- 


tient be ? 

Where is that sun umbril? What say ?— Well, no I won’t 
agree 

That old Square Brown for School Committee’s just the man 
for me.,”’ 


C’ luck, e’luck, — ‘‘ Do hurry, John,’’ — c’ luck, c’luck, c’lee. 


‘‘Tf there ain’t a woman’s stubbornness, 
Maria Sophroney Lee! 
If you can find a better one, just point him out to me. 
Why, all the country round about there ain’t a richer man! 
His —— ? Well, it might be worse! — Go’long, there, 
Dan!” 
C’ luck, c’luck, c’luck, ec’ luck, c’luck, luck, c’ lee. 


‘*Well, I should think! Just mind, you now, 
John Henry Adams Lee, 
I’ll independent be, and vote to please, not you, but me; 
Of modern ’sthetics don’t you know Square Brown ain’t one 


idee ? 

And then they’re so stuck up! Miss Brown ain’t once asked 
me to tea!”’ 

C’luck, c’luck, — there, now, John!’ —c’luck, c’luck, 
c’ lee. 


‘*That’s logic if there ever was, 
Maria Sophroney Lee. 
Well, you may vote against Square Brown, and no offence 
to me; 
But if another year we find we two cannot agree, 
Why, you can pay your poll-tax! ’Tis but just, my dear, 
you see,”’ 


That husbands could be cruel,’ 
Said Maria Sophroney Lee, 
‘* That husbandscould be cruel, I have known since thirty-three ; 
But oh! to pay my poll-tax while my sisters cry to me, 
Or to ae for old Square Brown at last for all the world to 
see 


Her husband paid her poll-tax,— 

Oh, the gallant man was he! 

Her husband paid her poll-tax, but he got the mastery; 

For she voted for old Square Brown at last, for all the world 
to see, 

And her dearest neighbor didn’t weep for poor Sophroney Lee. 


—Harvard Lampoon. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


NUMBER V. 


The following lessons should be perfectly learned be- 
fore they are tried with the music, which will then be 
found to give new life and interest. 


LESSON XIV. 


1. Fists clenched ; strike both hands vertically down- 
ward ; back to hips. Repeat. 

2. Same movement outwards, toward either side; 
back to hips. Repeat. 

3. Same horizontally and parallel, in front, to arms’ 
length ; back. Repeat. 

4, Same up, vertically; back. Repeat. 

5. Right hand down and back ; left same. 

6. Right hand side and back ; left same. 

7. Right hand front and back; left same. 

8. Right hand up and back ; left same. 

9. Right hand down, and left carried down while 
right comes back, and vice versd. Repeat. 

10. Same as last; at sides. 

11. Same as last; at front. 

12. Same as last; up. 

Repeat 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

LESSON XV. 


Bend elbows at right angle, holding fore-arms hori- 
zontal and parallel; fists closed. __ 

2. Push back elbows horizontally, carrying shoulders 
and blades back, with hard impulse ; let them return to 
position. Repeat four times. 


3. Place finger-tips on the front of shoulders ; throw. 
the hands down and then back, in an easy curve; back’ 
to shoulders ; and so four times. 

4. Drop arms at sides, and with hands open swing 
them back and then forward, as far as they will go,— 


5. Same as last, — but meeting the hands back and 
front witha clap,—four times. 
This exercise must be done with great vigor, and in 
very steady time. | 
LESSONS XIV. & XV. 
Titus MARCH. 
( The figures correspond to those of the lessons. ) 
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THE MOST NORTHERN POINT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—WHERE ? 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


If the question were asked, which is the most north- 
ern part of the United States, excepting Alaska, per- 
haps many would say the line of 49° from the Lake of 
the Woods to the Strait of DeFuca. But that answer 
would be incorrect. There is a point where the United 
States reaches 49° 23’ 54°, north latitude. It is in 
longitude 95° 14’ 38” west from Greenwich. 

In other words, at the Lake of the Woods, in Minne- 
sota, our territory includes a small area reaching beyond 
49° more than twenty-five miles. This little excres- 
cence, jutting out into British America, is recently put 


|down upon some of our maps, but I have not seen it on 


many of them. It is indicated, though roughly, upon 
Case’s large map of the United States, and upon the 
large map published by the Government and issued by 
the Land Office. I observe it also in Warren’s School 
Geographies. | 


keeping the arms parallel, and elbows stiff,—four times. 


The map which shows it most accurately is perhaps 
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the map of the State of Minnesota, published by the 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Company, at St. Paul. 
On most of the maps the Lake of the Woods is by no 
means correct, or even approximately se. 

After learning the fact that our country does hold 
this little jutting piece of both land and water, the 
question arises, how did it happen that the boundary 
should take this circuitous direction? The answer is 
as follows: In the definitive treaty of Paris, signed 
(September 3, 1783,) by John Adams, David Hartley, 
Benj. Franklin, and John Jay, Article II. defines the 
boundaries of this country. In this article we find that 
from Lake Superior westward the boundary is given as 
follows : 

“Thence through the middle of Long Lake and the 
water communication between it and the Lake of the 
Woods to the said Lake of the Woods; thence through 
the said lake to the most northwestern point thereof, and 
from thence in a due west course to the river Mis- 
sissippi.” 

Evidently it was then supposed that the source of the 
Mississippi was to the north and west of this point. 
When, however, it was subsequently ascertained that 
the headwaters of this river were to the southward, the 
line was made to run from this “most northwestern 
point of said Lake” due south to latitude 49°. 

We next find allusion to the matter in the treaty of 
“ Amity, Commerce, and Navigation,” signed at Lon- 
don (November 19, 1794,) by Grenville and John Jay. 
The 4th Article proposes that, ‘‘ Whereas it is uncer- 
tain whether the river Mississippi extends so far to the 
northward as to be intersected by a line to be drawn 
due west from the Lake of the Woods,” measures shall 
be taken “ to make a joint survey,” and “the two parties 
will thereupon proceed to amicable negotiation to regu- 
late the boundary-line in that quarter.” 

By the 7th Article of the treaty of Ghent it was 
agreed to refer to commissioners “the boundary line 
from Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods,” In 
1827 the commissioners made their final report, with 
maps of actual survey from Lake Huron to the Lake of 
the Woods. In this report they say : 

“The extreme northwestern point of the Lake of the 
Woods is declared to be lat. N. 49° 23’ 54” and lon. W. 
95° 14’ 38”; so that in conformity with the treaty this 
point, having been ascertained to be north of parallel 
49°, a line is drawn due south from it to parallel 49°, 
on which parallel it is to be continued to the Rocky 
Mountains. No means have yet been taken to de- 
lineate the boundary westward from the Lake of the 
Woods.” 

The commissioners were Peter B. Porter and Anthony 
Barclay. No change was made from these agreements 
by the “ Webster-Ashburton Treaty ” of 1842. 

It is to be hoped that all future school geographies 


and larger maps will show this boundary. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


Napoleon I. said: “Statistics mean the keeping of 
an exact account of a nation’s affairs, and without such 
an account there is no safety.” And Goethe says: “I 
do not know whether figures govern the world, but this 
I do know, they show how it is governed.” Good edu- 
cational statistics will show the present generation oc- 
cupied with caring for a future one; it will faithfully 
depict a nation’s hopes and fears connected with this 
care, and will thereby enable States and individuals to 
preserve the intellectual heritage of centuries long gone 
by, and transmit it to the coming generations. Educa- 
tional statistics alone can show the way out of the be- 
wildering maze of different educational systems; they 
will be of more than ordinary importance in a State oe- 
cupied with a reform of its educational system. All 


such reforms would build on a very unsafe foundation 
if they had not been preceded and were not constantly 
accompanied by most exhaustive educational statistics. 


ott. 
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THE PLANETS. 


Mars is now in opposition. His place in the sky is near the 
Pleiades. He is several million miles farther from the earth 
than at his last opposition, but is still near enough to admit of 
exceptionally good observation with powerful telescopes. His 
surface is being carefully studied by astronomers, and many in- 
teresting facts are developed in regard to his oceans, conti- 
nents, and great fields of snow. His two little satellites, of 
course, are the principal objects of interest, but are only vis- 
ible with the greatest telescopes. Their names,—Deimos and 
Phobos, — mean Panic and Terror, fit companions for the sav- 
age god of war. 

Jupiter is farther to the west. His markings are of peculiar 
interest just now. A large red spot has developed itself 
within the last few years, and for the last three months has 
changed but very little. It is about twenty-five degrees south 
of his equator, and seven thousand miles in width by twenty- 
five or thirty thousand miles in length. The majority of as- 
tronomers consider it as an atmospheric phenomenon, but 
some are just as decidedly of opinion that it is a portion of the 
surface seen through superincumbent masses of cloud. It was 
first observed in 1862, by Lord Rosse. The bands are chang- 
ing more rapidly than usual, and whatever the character of 
the anomalous spot, it is certain that the planet is passing 
through a series of violent atmospheric vicissitudes. 

Saturn is quite pale. He is now between Mars and Jupiter. 
His ring is now turned toward us, and as a single object he is 
one of the finest, as he certainly is the most unique, in the 
heavens. 

Venus rises early in the morning. Mercury passed his east- 
ern elongation November 20th, and is now approaching the 
sun. WALTER 


TEACHERS’ TENURE- OF- OFFICE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

As a contribution to the discussion of the teachers’ tenure- 
of-office question, I send you an extract from an opinion ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of Illinois, about a year ago. It 
will be at once observed that the line of argument followed in 
the opinion of the court is the same_as in City Solicitor Healy’s 
communication to the Boston School Board: . 


The law provides that the annual election of school directors 
shall be on the first Saturday of April, when one director shall 
be elected in each district. (Rev. Stat., 1874, p. 950, §42). 
After the election, the board is to be organized by the selec- 
tion of a president and clerk from their number. (Jd.) And 
it is the duty of this board ‘‘ to establish and keep in operation”’ 
for at least five months in each year, and longer if practicable, 
a sufficient number of free schools for the proper accommoda- 
tion of all children in the district over the age of 6 and under 
21 years. (Ibid., §48.) 

* They shall appoint all teachers, fix the amount of their 
salaries,’’ etc. (Jbid.) 

‘“*They shall have power to assign pupils to the several 
schools.’’ (Ibid.) 

‘*For the purpose of establishing and supporting free 
schools, for not less than five nor more than nine months in 
each year, and defraying all the expenses of the same of eve 
description, . . . . . the directors of each district shall 
be authorized to levy a tax annually upon all the taxable prop- 
erty of the district, not to exceed two per cent. for educational, 
and three per cent. for building purposes, to be ascertained by 
the last assessment for the State and county taxes.’’ (Zbid., §43). 

It is here seen, power is given alone with reference to the 
current year. The schools to be provided, the teachers em- 
ployed, the taxes levied, etc., are, as clearly as language can 
express the idea, for the current year. No other power con- 
—— the making of contracts for the employment of 
teachers for future years can be found, and the rule is fa- 
miliar, that the powers of school directors are limited to those 
expressly granted, or such as result by necessary implication 
from those granted. 

If the contract here sought to be enforced were to be held 
valid, it would necessarily be because the board of directors 
are unlimited in respect of contracting for future services 
of teachers. If they may contract for services to be com- 
menced four months in advance, and after the board as organ- 
ized shall cease to exist, why may they not do so indefinitely ? 
If they are not, in this respect, limited by the current school 
year, where is the limit? We apprehend the chief purpose in 
having annual elections of school directors is to enable the 

eople, through this mode, to exercise a direct influence in se- 
ection of teachers and the control and management of schools, 
annually. To this end, it is provided in one of the subdivis- 
ions of section 42, supra, ‘* At the‘annual election of directors, 
the directors shall make a detailed report of their receipts and 
expenditures to the voters there pregent.’”’ And again, in one 
of the subdivisions of §50, it is provided, “ 2 school estab- 
lished under the provisions of this act, shall be for the instruc- 
tion in the branches of education prescribed in the qualifica- 
tions for teachers, and in such other branches, including 
vocal inusic and drawing, as the directors or the voters of the 
district, at the annual election of directors, may prescribe.”’ 

Under this provision it could not be known, until after the 
annual election of directors, but that the voters of the district 
would prescribe that certain branches should be taught beyond 
those ordinarily taught in district schools; and there can, obvi- 
ously, be no intelligent onplererst of a teacher until it shall 
be known what is required to be taught. 


There is, doubtless, no objection to contracts for the teach- 
ing of terms extending for a reasonable time beyond the cur- 
rent school year, when such contracts are entered into in good 


faith, and not for the purpose, merely, of forcing upon the dis- 
trict ‘an unsatisf defeating e 


actory teacher, or will of the 


> = 


voters at the annual election. But we think the spirit and in- 
tent of the law are clearly repugnant to the idea that one 
board of directors may, by contracts wholly to be carried out 
in the future, divest future boards of directors of the power to 
select the teachers they shall desire, for the terms to be com- 
menced after their organization. 
Very truly yours, W. L. PILLSBURY, 

Office State Supt. of Public Ins., Springfield, Ill. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A POPULAR MELODY. 


Those of us whose memory can run back a matter of twenty 
years, are not likely to have forgotten that grand old hero, 
John Brown, and the part he was called, in the providence of 
God, to perform in the national drama, the closing scene of 
which was the extinction of slavery, and the restoration of the 
Union. 

Soon after he had expiated what some were pleased to call 
his crimes, upon the gallows, a song appearéd, the words be- 


ginning, — 


** John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave, 
His soul’s marching on,”’— 


to the music of a popular Methodist revival-hymn. The au- 
thor of the poetry I never knew; but on many a battle-field, in 
the terrible conflict that ensued, it was heard, sounding the 
knell of slavery, proclaiming the triumph of liberty. Simple 
and homely as the words appeared, they proved the inspira- 
tion from which flowed those immortal verses of Julia Ward 


Howe,— 
, ** Mine eyes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord.” 


Quite early in the war, fears began to be entertained as to 
the safety of Fort Warren, in Boston harbor, then in an unfin- 
ished state, without a garrison, and troops from the city were 
sent there fori ts defence. Among these was a battalion in 
which was included the Boston Light Infantry, or ‘‘ Tigers,’’ 
as they were called. This company, up to that time,.had been 
looked upon as the exponent of the sentiments of the “re- 
spectability ’’ of Boston,—conservative, if not pro-slavery, iu 
their character. I happened to be in Tremont street, toward 
sunset, of a mild and pleasant evening, when these soldiers, 
awaiting orders to embark for the Fort, were standing under 
the elms in Park street mall, in their Zouave uniform, leaning 
upon their muskets. As I passed along the line, some one 
struck up the song, ‘‘ John Brown’s Body”’; it was taken up 


tin chorus by the whole troop, and the drums and trumpets, for 


aught I know, with the crowd of lookers-on, swelled the re- 
frain, ‘‘Glory, Hallelujah!’ A thrill passed through me (nor 
was I alone in that respect), such as I never felt before, and 
which, in the light of subsequent events, I cannot but regard 
as prophetic of that ‘‘ consummation so devoutly to be wished,”’ 
which came at least in the fullness of time. 

The influence of that song in moulding public sentiment, 
and directing men’s minds to the real point at issue in the 
matter, who can measure? And here, with some variations 
from the original, may be repeated the words of old Andrew 
Fletcher, ‘*‘ Let me be permitted to write all the songs of a na- 
tion, and I care not who makes its laws.”’ 


Cambridgeport, Mass., 1879. N. Lrncorn. 


SCIENCE. 

— Some time since we mentioned, under the above heading, 
a recommendation of ‘ Riballier,’’ that brown or gray dia- 
monds might be improved to a white color, if they were heated 
with carbonate of lime and powdered coal, in an air-tight cru- 
cible, and allowed to cool slowly. One of our readers, a lady 
who must be possessed of much intelligence and courage, 
owned a discolored diamond, and experimented with it accord- 
ing to the above formula. She used equal quantities, by meas- 
ure, of the substances named, and heated the diamond for 
fifty hours, but not continuously. The result was not satis- 
factory; for although the diamond was improved in color, it 
deteriorated in other respects, and eventually the bad color re- 
turned. She therefore wrote to your correspondent for further 
information, concluding with the characteristic expression, ‘‘ 1 
don’t like to give up beaten.’’ I consulted several well-known 
eminent chemists upon the subject without throwing any new 
light upon it, and eventually asked the opinion of the Messrs. 
Tiffany, of New York.city, the noted jewellers. Their reply is 

interesting, and was as follows: 
off- 


** Although in almost all ages experiments to change 
colored diamonds to white have been made, we have never 
heard that any has been successful. From a letter of Mr. 
Boyce Wright, of St. Rupell street, London, to the editor of 
a journal, we learn ‘there is every hope of the perfection of 
the process of making straw-colored stones white, since the 

apers of Mr. William Crookes, F.R.S.,on ‘ Molecular Physics 
n High Vacuo,’ given at the Royal Institution; and on ‘ Ra- 
diant Matter,’ at the British Association. He points out dif- 
ferences of phosphorescence in diamonds, which may event- 
ually elucidate the mystery of the coloring constituents of 
these gems.’ Doubtless further investigation would be helped 
by application to Mr. Crookes.’’ 


This courteous reply of Messrs. Tiffany probably strikes cor- 
rectly at the direction in which a solution of this subject will 
be found, and we have written to Mr. Crookes for his opinion 
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and we hope to be able, shortly, to publish an interesting letter 
from him on this question. 


— It appears that the difficult problem respecting the tem- 
perature of the sun, is likely to remain unsolved for some time. 
Newton, Waterman, Senchi, and others, all tried to work it 
out, but the results varied so greatly as to be quite dishearten- 
ing. In fact the figures varied from 1,500° to 3,600,000° Fah. 
The French Academy, in 1876, offered a ‘‘ Bordiu Prize’’ for 
the solution of this question. The result, however, showed 
the difficulty to be overcome, for none of the answers were 
deemed satisfactory, and the prize had to be withdrawn. A 
reward was given to Violle, and “honorable mention” to 
Vicaire. It seems that Senchi, who used Newton’s formula, 
obtained 2,000,000° as a result. J. M. 


VARIETIES. 


— Said Brown to Parker: ‘‘I say, Parker, what’s the differ- 
ence between a ripe watermelon and a decayed head of cab- 
bage ?”’ ‘‘Give it up: can’t tell.’”’ Brown laughed softly, as 
he said, ‘‘ You’d be a nice man to send to buy a watermelon, 
you would.’’—Stray paragraph. 


— Amazing Grace.—The following is vouched for by one of 
the most reliable of Philadelphia divines: A young clergyman 
having agreed to supply the pulpit of an older brother, absent 
from home, escorted to church the daughter of the pastor, and, 
after seeing her safely in her father’s pew, ascended to the 
pulpit, unconscious that this natural attention to the young 
lady was sufficient to excite lively imaginations and inquiries 
in the audience. Upon reading the hymn to be sung, the 
clergyman was surprised to perceive evident efforts in the con- 
gregation to suppress laughter. The daughter of his friend 
possessed the mellifluous name of Grace, and, all unsuspicious 
of that fact, he had chosen the hymn beginning with the words 
** Amazing Grace,’’ and proceeding with,— 


“°'T was grace that taught my heart to fear, 

And grace my fears relieved; 

How precious did that grace appear 
The hour I first believed! 

Through many dangers, toils, and snares 
I have already come; 

’Tis grace has brought me safe thus far, 
And grace will lead me home}”’ 


—EDITOR’s DRAWER, in Harper’s Magazine for January. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


North American Review. 
The Woman Question Again; by Francis Parkman. 
The Metaphysics of Science; by Prof. A. Winchell. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
History and Methods of Palzontological Discovery; by Prof. 
O. C. Marsh. 
The Moral Sense in the Lower Animals; by W. L. Lindsay. 
Scribners’ Monthly (Illus.) 
Young Artist’s Life in New York, by W. H. Bishop, (illus.) 
Extracts from the Journal of H. J. Raymond. 
The Acadians of Louisiana (illus. ) 
The Catholic World (Jan.) 
The American Side of the School Question. 
The New Educational Law in Belgium. 
Macmillan’s Magazine ( Dec.) 
The Development of the Color-sense, by H. T. Finck. 
Note on the American Church, by the Dean.of Westminster. 


COMPETENT WITNESSES. 


‘THE JOURNAL never was better than now.’’ — J. C. Bar- 
RETT, Worcester, Mass. 


‘It makes me a better, more enthusiastic teacher.’’ — T. C. 
GorpDon, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


**T desire to express my entire satisfaction in reading Tur 
JOURNAL weekly. It seems to me by far the best paper of its 
kind.’’—Rop’t. ALLYN, Pres’t. Southern Ill. Normal Univ., 
Carbondale, Ill. 


*“* Thank you for your plans of entertainment. Wish Mrs. 
Lord would write them all out, but after all it is best we should 
have something todo. THe JOURNAL never was more popu- 
lar here than now.’’—Mrs. C., Pelisville, Ill. . 


** Your plan for the entertainment of the ‘Social Club’ has 
raised the moral aspect of our village. Hitherto nothing but 
the lighter amusements, games, promenades, and dances, were 
the order. We have carried out your plan to the letter, and 
all are interested, and I can truly say improved by it.” — H., 
West Newbury, Vt. 


** Many thanks for your suggestions in JoURNAL oF Epv- 
CATION. What a grand paper that is! Please say to the ed- 
itor, whom I do not know, but wish I did, that his name ought 
to be canonized by teachers. But aside from this we are us- 
ing your articles as patterns for our school lyceum, and find 
them just thething. Don’t see why we could not have thought 
of them before. Thank you again and again.””—DARLINGTON, 
Faribault, Minn. 


**T fully recognize the merits of THz JourRNAL. and have 
placed it in my estimation above any of itscompetitors. The 
‘make-up’ is far superior to anything in the of educa- 
tional literature, and its subject-matter is pleasing and in- 
structive. I am of the opinion that if you show me an inter- 
ested JOURNAL reader, I will show you a live teacher.’’— 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


OUTLINE OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, “the petted author”’ of poverty, was 
a native of Ireland, and was born on the 29th of November, 
1728. He was the second son of Rev. Charles Goldsmith, a 
poor clergyman of the established church, but distinguished 
for his literary attainments and kindness of heart. 

Oliver, in his boyhood, was whimsical in his humors and ec- 
centric in his habits,—generally regarded as a prodigy in the 
neighborhood of his birth. At eight years of age he used to 
amuse his father and friends with attempts at rhyme; and when 
he learned to write, a year or twe later, his chief pleasure was 
to scribble rude verses on scraps of paper, and then commit 
them to the flames. Through the influence of his fond mother 
he was sent to school, and was under the tuition of Rev. Mr. 
Campbell, at Athlone; and subsequently he was consigned to 
the care of Rev. Patrick Hughes, at Edgeworthstown, in the 
county of Longwood, by whom he was fitted for the univer- 
sity. In 1744, through the assistance of an uncle, he was en- 
abled to enter at Trinity College, Dublin, where he was re- 
garded as an idle and negligent student. 

He accepted for a brief period a position-as family tutor. 

His uncle was anxious he should study Jaw, and furnished him 
money for this purpose, which he spent at gaming houses. 
He finally decided to study medicine, and went to Edinburgh 
for this purpose, where he spent two years. In the latter part 
of 1752 he went to Holland and spent a year at Leyden, fol- 
lowed by a pedestrian tour of twelve months on the Continent, 
visiting the north of Italy. On his return he again became a 
teacher for a short time. In 1756 he returned to London and 
attempted the practice of medicine, with no success; and on 
submitting himself to an examination at the College of Sur- 
geons for an appointment abroad, he was rejected as insuffi- 
ciently informed. 
During this period, he had been writing for the booksellers 
as his only means of livelihood. He drudged for the monthly 
and critical reviews, and other periodicals, and compiled his 
well-written Histories of Greece and Rome, and his History of 
the Earth and Animated Nature. In 1761 he wrote, while in 
confinement for debt, his Vicar of Wakefield ; and soon after- 
ward appeared The Citizen of the World and The Traveller, 
which had been outlined when he was abroad on the Conti- 
nent. The beautiful ballad, ‘‘ The Hermit,’’ was published in 
1765. These original works of prose and verse made him one 
of the classic authors of English literature. The Traveller gave 
him great and deserved fame as a descriptive poet, which was 
increased in 1769 by the publication of The Deserted Village. 
He also became a play-writer. His comedy of The Good Na- 
tured Man was highly commended by Johnson and other crit- 
ics; and his play, She Stoops to Conquer, was universally ad- 
mired. He was always poor, and, by nature, indolent, but 
amiable and good-hearted. He died in 1774. Washington 
Irving was his best biographer. MosEs, JR. 


ANALYSIS BY DIAGRAMS. 


The editor of THE JOURNAL has put in my hands for a re- 
ply the request of an lowa correspondent for the ‘‘ most ap- 
proved form of grammatical diagramming.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the most scientific system of 
grammatical analysis is that originally propounded, and since 
so fully wrought out, by Prof.S.S.Greene. All the later 
works are but different presentations of what are essentially 
Green’s principles; how much“ improved ”’ they are, is a ques- 
tion upon which teachers will greatly differ. There can be no 
doubt, too, but that our fashionable ‘‘ analysis’’ is carried 
altogether too far. Such critical and exhaustive works as 
Greene’s New Analysis, or H. R. Greene’s English Language, 
can not fail to give an admirable discipline to the student, if 
he has the time for it. But if, asin our ordinary high-school 
and academic courses, this minute analysis must be taken up 
to the exclusion of the far more important work of phonetics, 
derivation, and especially of the somewhat careful discussion 
of the history and literature of the language, then it is the old 
story, ‘‘ Tithing, mint, anise, and cummin, and omitting the 
weightier matters of the law.’’ 

Hence, then, for the sake of this far more serious work, 
our ‘‘analysis,’’ so called, should be reduced to its lowest 
terms, and our blackboard work should be of the very simplest 
kind that will accomplish its object. Clark’s ‘‘ sausage-link ’”, 
system was too uncouth and cumbersome, and except, per- 
haps, in New York, has pretty well gone out of use. The 
same objection of cumbersomeness is applicable to most of the 
others, — it costs more to master them than they are worth. 
Perhaps the little book, Analysis by Diagrams, just published 
by W. F. L. Sanders, New Albany, Ind., hasa system of forms 


on many points. Reed and Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in Eng- 
lish is good. 

The present writer would not venture to set up as an au- 
thority on this subject, but he has for some years been using a 
method (devised, possibly, by Professor Quimby, of Hanover, 
years ago), which works well enough, is easily mastered, and 
looks well on the blackboard. Two or three sentences will 
sufficiently illustrate: 


(1.) Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 


landscape ..... fades 
the now 
glimmering on sight 


| the 


(2.) Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 


urn 
| 
eancall . .. . breath 
back ‘the 
animated | | to mansion fleeting 


(3.) Nor, you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o’er their tomb ‘no trophies raise, 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


{nor] 
you . « impute ..... fault 
ye | | to these | the 
| proud | 
{if} 
memory .. . . raise... . trophies 
o’er tomb no 
their 
where 
anthem ..... ewells . « note 
the the 
pealing of praise 
aisle 
the 
through and | long-drawn 
vault 
fretted 


Rules.—(1) Make the least possible parade that will express 
to the eye the connection. (2) Don’t be tied down to cast- 
iron forms. (3) Use a large sprinkling of common-sense. 

And now a single question of the doctors: Why do those 
who spell traveler, spell diagramming ? 

Cushing Academy, Nov., 1879. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


UNDER WEIGH.”’ 

The spelling weigh is so frequently used by British writers 
that Latham is justified, perhaps, in giving it a place in his 
dictionary. I believe, however, that Webster and Worcester 
are right in omitting the phrase, unless, possibly, they might 
have done a service to good English by condemning it. The 
ship may be under weigh when weighing anchor, but she is not 
under way,—i. e., in motion. About-to-go is not actual going. 
A ship may be under way without ever having anchored. A 
carriage or a pedestrian, too, may be under way as well as a 
ship. I believe weigh in this phrase to be a neologism and a 
blunder, and the explanation which brings in the anchor to be 
merely an ex post facto justification of a bad spell. When the 
dictionary of the Philological Society is published, we may, 
perhaps, be able to guess when, if not with whom, it started. 
Latham is witness only to present British use. I would like 
to see examples of under weigh that date back of Brewer and 
Blackwood’s. QUIS. 


JAMES E. VosE. 


UERIES. 
— Tallow, in cooling, retains a smooth surface, while lard 
presents a rough, uneven surface: what causes one to be 
smooth and the other rough ? A. SMITH. 


— Can you tell to whom the poet Whittier refers in Snow- 
bound in the lines, ‘‘ A careless boy,’’ etc.? and who is meant 
by the lady who , 
‘* Blended in a like degree the vixen and the devotee ’”’ ? 
Jos. R. HARKER. 
— From what poem are the following lines taken, who is the 
author, and what is the meaning of the lines ? 


‘‘The bolt that strikes the towering cedar dead 
Oft passes harmless o’er the hazel’s head.’’ 
A TEACHER. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our uced price 
($2.50) for THe JouRNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 


H. E. Porter, Mé. Carmel, Ind. 


as simple and comprehensive as any, though open to criticism 


and arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
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THE WEEK. 


— Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., has been partly de- 
stroyed by fire. 

— In Syracuse on Sunday morning the thermometer was 
12° below zero. 

— The Military-Academy bill has passed with a nominal re- 
duction from last year’s appropriation. 

— Congress adjourned on Friday, for the holidays, having 
accomplished much in the way of appropriations. Resolutions 
have been introduced expressing sympathy with the Irish 
Nationalists. Petitions have been received and speeches 
made over paying the soldiers and sailors of the civil war the 
difference between the gold value of the greenbacks in which 

they were paid and their normal value, 

_ — Chief Ouray, of the Utes, states that the Government’s 
ultimatum has been accepted. 

— The United States Court has decided to grant an injunc- 
tion prohibiting the interference of the post-office authorities 
with the mails, and returning to the writers the letters ad- 
dressed to lottery dealers. 

— France. — The French Ministry has resigned ; M. de 
Freycinet has refused to form a new one. Waddington has 
been requested to remain, but he has recommended Leon Say. 
Gambetta seems to be the Inevitable. One hundred and fifty 
more communists have been pardoned. 

— Germany.—The Prussian Landtag has rejected the peti- 
tion of the local authorities of Elbing against Herr Von Putt- 
kammer’s interdiction of the new secular school there. 

— Great Britain.—Great anxiety exists in regard to Afghan 
affairs. Mr. Gladstone’s friends have not succeeded in mak+ 
ing him the liberal leader. Mr. Parnell (Home-ruler) has 
sailed for the United States. 

— India.—It is reported that Cabul and the Bala Hissar 
have been abandoned by the British. General Roberts holds 
a strong position in the Shirpur cantonment, and will assume 
the offensive as soon as reinforcements arrive. He seems con- 
fident. 

— Mexico. — It is reported that the Mexican revolutionists 
and American filibusters have captured Mazatlan, but the re- 

port lacks confirmation. 

— Russia.—Several military officers have been arrested on 
suspicion of being connected with the late attempt on the life 
of the Czar at Moscow. The winter palace is now illuminated 
all night. 

— South America. —The reported victory of the allied forces 
is denied. The Chilians are now in possession of the entire 


pwoviuce of Tarapaca. 


ExcreLttent New Girt. THE OUR- 
NAL, Primary TEACHER, AND Goop TIMEs, FOR 
1880. 


Our Premiums. — It should be clearly understood 
that our premiums are only given to our present sub- 
scribers for obtaining new subscribers. The premium is 
an inducement for our present subscribers to enlarge 
our circulation. 


THE New England Pedagogical Association has taken 
rooms in the rear of Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield street, 
to be open every Saturday from 10 o’clock a.m. Pub- 


spe |lic meetings will be held in Wesleyan Hall on the first 


Saturday in each month, at 2:30 Pp. m. 


SPEEDY renewals of Tuk JouRNAL, and the pay- 
nrent of all arrearages will make “ A Happy New Year” 
for the editor and publisher. Now is the time to square 
our books and settle all our accounts. Let all give a 
‘|helping hand, and we shall all be helped. 


THE present number of THE JouRNAL closes its fifth 
year. In the present issue we can only thank our pa- 
trons and friends for their cordial and generous sup- 
port, and ask a continuance and extension of their in- 
fluence in the future. In our next issue we shall give a 
brief review of OUR FIVE YEARS. 


WE greet our readers with a Happy New Year. 
Eighteen hundred eighty (1880) sounds well, writes 
easily, and we trust it will have a rich store of blessings 
for the teachers and schools of the land. A glad, pros- 
perous year to all! With our farewells to the best year 
of our lives, may we not hope for the incoming of a 


better friend, 
‘*Of sweeter manners, purer laws’’ ? 


ForEFATHERS Day (Monday) was a fit representa- 
tive of its celebrated predecessor, Dec. 22, 1620. We 
did not need the imagery of Mrs. Hemans’ sublime 
poem to bring to mind the fact that,— 


‘* The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a wintry sky 
Their giant branches tossed, 

And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New-England shore.’’ 


THE State Teachers’ Associations of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts will hold their sessions next week,—the one at 
Gardiner, Dec. 30 and 31, and Jan. 1, and the other at 
Boston, Jan. 29, 30, and 31. The programmes of both 
show an attractive bill-of-fare for teachers, and we hope 
to witness a large attendance of the teachers and school 
officers of these States at these very important meetings. 
Teachers who would keep step with the file leaders 
must march within sound of the music. Let all be 
found in line, as near the front as possible. Several of 
the Western State Associations, as we have already no- 
ticed, hold their annual meetings during the holidays,— 
a good time, so far as it relates to the convenience of 
school officers to close the schools, but not the best time 
for the attendance of the great body of teachers. 


an 


CINCINNATI inaugurated a new plan last week, 
which will, we think, commend itself to the educators 
of the country. Ten thousand pupils in the public 
schools celebrated the birthdays of Beethoven and 
Whittier. ‘The exercises consisted of musical selections 
from Beethoven and extracts from Whittier’s poems, 
both given by the children of the schools, with interest- 
ing addresses upon the lives of each from the superin- 
tendent and principals of the various schools. This is 
the beginning of a new system of familiarizing the pv- 
pils of the schools with the works and lives of noted 
men, and it is looked upon with much interest. The 


schools in various sections now use Washington’s birth- 
day, the landing of the Pilgrims, and other noted events 
in our calendar to impress upon the pupils the lessons 
they teach. The Cincinnati system is only an exten- 
sion of this plan, and only needs the caution of a proper 
limit and a wise management. 


UNITED WE STAND. 


President Thompson, of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity, and editor of the West Virginia Journal of Ka- 
ucation, issues the following valedictory in the Journal 
of Dec. 10: 

DISCONTINUANCE OF THE JOURNAL OF EDU. 
CATION.—The Board of Regents of the West Virginia 
University, at their annual meeting held in June last, 
unofficially expressed the opinion that a successful dis- 
charge of the duties of the president of the University 
would require the entire time and energy of one man. 
From the soundness of that opinion I am not prepared 
to dissent. This, therefore, will be the last number of 
the West VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. I have dis- 
posed of the good-will of this journal to the Nrw- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the best educational 
publication in the United States, and one that ought to 
be in the hands of every live teacher. All unexpired 
subscriptions will be filled out by the NEw-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL, and all unpaid subscriptions will be promptly 
collected. Iam indebted for many courtesies to many 
friends in the matter of the publication of this journal, 
and I may be permitted to mention among others, the 
Faculty of the University, David H. Chadwick, Esq,, A. 
L. Wade, Esq., Rev. W. C. Snodgrass, and my enterpris- 
ing and obliging publisher, Julian BE. Fleming, Esq. With 
hearty good will toward all men, 

Isubscribe myself, J. R. THOMPSON. 


We extend our thanks to President Thompson, for 
his very complimentary notice of the N. E. Journa. 
or EpucatTion, and can say that we reciprocate, and 
with the aid of our ex-editor we hope to make Tux 
JOURNAL as much better than before as his talent, and 
that of others, can help to make it. To our new West 
Virginia friends and subscribers we have the pleasure 
of presenting, with our Christmas and New Year’ 
compliments, copies of THe Nationa JOURNAL oF 
EpvucatTion, which we shall continue till the expiration 
of the term of subscription. We shall hope to make 
fast friendships with the live teachers of West Virginia, 
but care to have little to do with the dead ones, unless a 
new life is possible. 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser, the “ respectable daily ” 
of our Athens, has placed its right foot upon that end 
of the new Cambridge platform of education supervised 
by President Eliot of Harvard. In its issue of Decem 
ber 16 it prints, with approbation, the “copy of an act 
to be presented to the next legislature,” whose animus 
is the destruction of our whole system of public second- 
ary and higher education. This act provides that any 
town in Massachusetts, now compelled by law to main- 
tain a high school, may provide the same instruction 
wholly, or in part, in any “sectarian academy or private 
school” at public expense. Also, that any town may 
encourage unusual merit by educating a portion of its 
superior children (not to exceed twenty per cent. of its 
common school graduates) at any academy or college, 
the selection to be made by inspectors appointed by the 
State Board of Education. 

Whatever may be claimed for a technical rendering 
of this act, its animus is unmistakable. It is simply ‘ 
proposition, endorsed by a high organ of Boston respec! 
ability, to abolish our entire system of free secondary 
instruction, and substitute the system prevailing 
France (endorsed by the Advertiser as “a more dem? 
cratic country than ours”’) of “paying the expense °F 
secondary education for the best scholars who are poor.’ 
This plan would compel the vast majority of the peop!4 
of Massachusetts to fall back upon the exploded syste” 
of private academies for all education between the 


grammar school and the college. Of course the stad 
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system of normal schools would go the same way, since | Albany, or any one of hundreds of American cities and 
their few hundred pupils could be supported, in like| towns, and look up the status of their pupils: he will 


manner, at public expense, at Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
and similar “unsectarian” or private schools for boys 
and girls, 

If any doubt still remains concerning the animus of 
this sweeping proposition, it is set at rest by a leader 
in the same issue, endorsing a recent speech at Milton 
by President Eliot of Harvard. The school public of 
New England has become so wonted to the grotesque 
lucubrations of President Eliot on popular education, 
that it will not be surprised at any new absurdity from 
this quarter. “No man is so blind as the man who will 
not see.” Of all mental blindness, the most hopeless is 
that of a man of cultivated intellect, stubborn will, and 
exclusive personal tastes, who has trained his mind for 
years upon one-quarter of the social horizon. President 
Eliot seems to be incapable, by constitution and culture, 
of seeing in New England anything save an evolution 
into the social status of Old England. His idea of edu- 
cation, honestly declared and persistently enforced, is 
the training of a class of experts to govern a people con- 
tent with such measure of schooling as said experts may 
decide to be suitable to their “ condition in life.” Now 
everybody is willing he should polish up his experts ; 
that is his business. But, meanwhile, the people of the 
United States propose to attend to their business of 
surrounding the experts with a majority of voters, qual- 
ified by generous schooling to pass judgment upon such 
marvels of political wisdom as descend from the high 
regions aforesaid. The wonder is not that our New 
England educational Don Quixote should train his 
lance, on Milton Hill, for a charge upon the new high 
school palace of New Boston, but that the Daily Ad- 
vertiser should virtually endorse a string of assertions 
so ludicrously at odds with the facts of the case, as sev- 
eral ascribed to the president. 


First, the Advertiser endorses the assertion that the 
free high school is now relatively on the decline, while 
academies are multiplying. Every year,’doubtless, be- 
holds the birth of a swarm of private schools that offer 
themselves as the rivals of high schools. But the large 
majority of these are a dissolving view, and, relatively, the 
academical interest in the North was never so visibly 
declining as to-day. On the other hand, the free high 
schools, in city and country, are steadily increasing in 
number and improving in quality. Already the proud- 
est of our endowed academies find their match in their 
specialty, the classics, in our most celebrated high 
schools, and are greatly surpassed by them in breadth of 
general culture. And whatever may be the opinion ofjthe 
trustees and teachers of the average academy, the intel- 
ligent people of our towns justly believe that our free 
high schools, with all their deficiencies, are, on the whole, 
the best for their children. It is difficult to realize the 
state of mind of an observer in an editor’s chair in 
Boston, who endorses this assertion that the free high 
school is relatively declining in any part of the United 
States, least of all in Massachusetts, which has now 90 
per cent. of her population in cities and towns having 
high schools. 

Again, the assertion that the 216 high schools of 
Massachusetts “merely provide an occupation for chil- 
dren, often incompetent, whose parents do not know what 
to do with them,” may be set down as a specimen of 
what is called knowledge of the people of Massachusetts 
and their children, by President Eliot and the sages of 
the Advertiser. We fancy a mass meeting of the 20,000 
high-school pupils of Massachusetts, with the families 
they represent, on Milton Hill, with President Eliot on 
the platform, and flanked by the reporter of the Adver 
tiser, while this sentence is launched over their heads 
to Robinson in Albany! If the president of Harvard 
were mentally responsible in such directions, we should 
simply declare that a more complete insult to the solid 
people of this Commonwealth could hardly be uttered. 
Let any fair-minded man take the high-school catalogue 

of Bosten, Worcester, Portland, Hartford, Providence, 


find a reasonable percentage from families distinguished 
even by the Harvard test of superiority, and another 
class, of the superior children of the poor and less intel- 
ligent. But the great body of our high-school pupils 
represent the worthy, substantial, reliable people who 
are the soul, even, of Boston, and the leading class in 
American affairs. Most of them have family traditions 
of days when it was about the hardest thing possible 
for an ambitious boy or girl to obtain a good education. 
They propose to give that to such of their children as 
desire it, at public expense. The graduates of these 
schools, with even a fair college allowance for shirks 
and failures, are the choice young people in every walk 
of life in our communities. Thirty-five per cent. of the 
common-school teachers of Massachusetts are the prod- 
uct of her normal, and fifty per cent. of her free high 
schools; while the professions and the higher depart- 
ments of the trades, agriculture, and merchandise are 
constantly enriched by these graduates. To assert the 
contrary is simply to import into the discussion of high 
public questions the social cant of a self-styled ‘“ Upper 
Ten.” 

The further assertion that boards of permanent trus- 
tees are a more reliable management for a school than 
a committee, elected by the parents of children, is 
equally unsupported by facts. If the man is ever born 
who shall write the secret history of the private endow- 
ments for academical and higher education, during the 
past hundred years of this Republic, we suspect the 
high-school “sub-committee” will have no reason to 
hang its head. We, certainly, have no disposition to 
let in the light upon that record ; but we would suggest 
that our university and academical opponents of the 
free high school, cultivate the grace of modesty and re- 
frain from irritating comparisons. The statment that 
“unpopularity awaits any stern reformer of schools,” is 
only true as all eminent superiority has its season of 
non-application. In no American interest has progress 
been more conspicuous, for the last generation, than in 
the common schools. It is notorious that the best 
methods of instruction are now far more readily adopted 
in these than in other classes of schools; while the 
poorest teaching in the country still haunts the drowsy 
recitation-rooms of establishments ruled by narrow 
boards of trustees and closely shut from any competi- 
tive test. Now, these public schools have been man- 
aged by committees, elected by the people; and these 
reforms are the work of superior teachers and commit- 
tee-men, backed by that “sober, second thought” of 
the American common-school public; which, spite of 
learned disparagement, is a constituency that can be 
trusted with the education of a free people. 


If the new act goes into the State House with only 
such backing as this grotesque string of misconceptions, 
we predict for it a speedy slumber in the waste-basket 
of the Committee on Education. President Eliot and 
the Boston Advertiser may honestly suppose the people 
of Massachusetts are ready to give up their noble sys- 
tem of the free secondary education, and welcome to 
every town the State inspector who shall separate the 
“ superior” children of the “ poor” from the otherwise, 
leaving the multitudes to shirk for themselves. It 
would be alittle curious to see how many people in an 
average Yankee community would hasten to publish 
themselves as “poor”; what would be the estimate of 
the people on the verdict of superiority rendered by the 
expert; whether, under this temptation, there would be 
left any “sectarian” academies in Massachusetts, — 
since it is understood now that all schools save the paro- 
chial Catholic are alike “sectarian,” “ godless and im- 
moral.” In short, we fancy before this educational de- 
tective were far on his mission he would find himself in 
the condition of our old friend, Major Pitcairn, at Lex- 
ington and Concord, with the country rising upon him, 
in full retreat upon the classic shades of Harvard. 

. But, by all means, bring on the “ Act” ; summon the 


president of Harvard College to repeat his Milton-Hill 
speech at a hearing before the Committee on Educa- 
tion ; and then, ask Father Joseph White to come down 
from the Berkshire Hills and tell the legislature what 
he knows about high and normal schools; the boys and 
girls that attend, the parents that patronize, and the 
people of Massachusetts that support them. May we 
be there to hear! 


DRIFT. 


— One of the most refreshing of our recent school visita- 
tions has been a forenoon in the Girls’ High and Normal 
School of Philadelphia. For fifteen years Professor Fetter has 
worked, ‘‘ through evil report and good report,’’ to bring this 
school up to its present excellent condition. There are now a 
thousand girls in attendance; a substantial and generous Eng- 
lish course of three years; a normal course for an additional 
year taken bya hundred young lady graduates; a charming 
school of practice of three hundred primary children, under 


careful supervision; and such a course of instruction in 
methods as Mrs. Clara Burr, an accomplished graduate of Os- 
wego and avery successful teacher, backed by the thirty years’ 
experience of Professor Fetter, can supply. The school-house 
is worthy the second city of the Union. The common schools 
of Philadelphia need the vigorous attention of Philadelphians, 
who boast of their city. The line of progress is along the 
highway surveyed by Professor Fetter and his regiment of a 
thousand high-school girls, and not through the crooked pri- 
vate by-ways of the little squad of ‘‘reformers,’’ who warned 
the National Convention of Teachers against ‘‘ over-educa- 
tion’’ with a solemnity that might well be reserved for the 
young vagrants of their metropolis and the army of little 
savages that swarm the mining regions of the Key Stone State. 


— President Dabney, of some Southern theological seminary, 
splits a whole wilderness of fine theological and political hairs, 
in an elaborate article in the December number of the Prince- 
ton Review, on the vexed topic of moral and religious instruc- 
tion in public schools. The outcome of his amazing subtlety 
is the conclusion that the parent, alone, has exclusive and des- 
potic authority to educate the child. The State is the cham- 
pion interloper on this sacred beat. Being a Protestant, he 
waives the advantage of Cardinal McCloskey in kindly assum- 
ing this parental infallibility as the prerogative of the church. 


So he is driven to the absurdity of asserting that the parent 
has the right to educate his family into pagans, rebels, or 
whatever may seem to him the best. The trouble with Pres- 
ident Dabney and Cardinal McCloskey isthe same. ‘They both 
belong to a considerable class of eminent men in church 
and State, of whom it has been aptly said, ‘‘ They can see 
a crack in a barn-door sooner than any man living ; but 
they can’t see the barn.’’ Dean Stanley told all these peo- 
ple, ten years ago, what the American people found out be- 
fore they were born,—that there is a “‘common christianity,”’ 
and acommon morality proceeding therefrom, which is the 
rock-bed of Christian civilization; the deepest foundation of a 
republican State. That common Christian morality can be 
both taught and organized in common schools, in a way to train 
up a generation of good American citizens, without disturbing 
any man’s theological corns; save this peculiar class of think- 
ers, whose eyes are so tangled-up among the cracks and 
knot-holes of the barn-door that they can!see neither the 
barn nor the round earth on which it stands, nor anything 
but their special, little ecclesiastical crack or knot-hole, through 
which they invite the generations of man to creep into the 
kingdom of heaven. 


PREMIUM EXTRAORDINARY. 


Many readers of THE JOURNAL are now interested 
in our new Premiums, and are making up lists of names 
as new subscribers to THE JOURNAL. We propose to 
make the following liberal offer to all such. To the 
person who shall send us the largest number of new 
annual subscribers to THK JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for 
1880, on or before February 1, 1880, 

We will, in addition to our premiums as advertised 
in our Prospectus, give a Silver Watch worth $25, if to 
a gentleman, and a Lady’s Gold Swiss Watch if to 
a lady. If Books are desired in preference, we will 
give an order on our Premium Lists to the value of 
Twenty-Five Dollars; or, Two Copies of Webster’s 


Unabridged Dictionary, latest edition, 4600 new words. 


The School Superintendent, or other school officer, 
sending us the largest list of subscribers in his city or 
town will receive Ten Copies of ‘Tne NATIONAL JOURNAL 


or EpucaTION, for his own distribution. 


All persons competing should notify us of their in- 
tentions. Subscriptions for Goop Times and PRIMARY 
TEACHER will be received in lieu of those to THE JouR- 
NAL: five of the former for two of the latter. 

Names may be sent us as fast as obtained. Specimen 
copies will be sent to competitors for premiums. Now 
is the besttime. Teachers, School-officers, and Schools 
will be benefited thereby. THE JOURNAL must go into 
the hands of the live teachers of the country. Work 


lively! Good till February 1, 1880. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


L. PrRane & Co.’s holiday goods were never so elegant and 
attractive. 
lovely,’’ and their Christmas and New Year’s cards for house 
gifts, day-schools, and Sunday schools are so perfect that they 
almost sell themselves. If you cannot visit Prang’s great pub- 
lishing house, you should send your orders immediately, with 
the full assurance that you will get just what you want. The 
reputation of this great house was never so high as now, and 
their goods have a wide circulation in all parts of the world. 
Write immediately to the address, on our first page. 


CAMPS IN THE CARIBBEES: The adventures ofa Naturalist in 
the Lesser Antilles. By Frederick A. Ober. Price, $2.50. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The author narrates, in} a most interesting and instructive 
manner, his experiences in,1876 under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution, on a tour of exploration of the islands 
known as the Caribbees, or Lesser Antilles, in search of orni- 
thological treasures. Some of these lovely islands were settled 
prior to Jamestown or Plymouth, and have many physical fea- 
tures of special interest to the scientific world. Mr. Ober’s in- 
vestigations covered a-period of two years, in which time he 
visited many portions of this group outside of the usual travel- 
er’s beaten tracks. With his camera he photographed what- 
ever of new scenery, tropical growth, or strange people was 
new to him. The admirable illustrations of the book are pho- 
tographs from nature which have never been presented before. 

The descriptions of the author are fresh and original from 
these little-known fields of observation. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of travel; although on our own hem- 
isphere, we presume quite as unfamiliar to most readers as the 
more remote Africa. Every library should have it. It is beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated by the enterprising publishers. 


BELLE AND THE Boys. By Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, author 
of Rebecca, or a Woman’s Secret, etc. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 12mo., illustrated; price $1.25. 


A really good juvenile book is a positive blessing to the 
young people. Such was Mrs. Corbin’s Rebecca, as thou- 
sands will testify, and now this gifted lady has given us another 
which commands our respect, and may be safely commended 
to teachers and parents as a suitable book for children to read. It 
is a simple story of how Belle, a young girl of sixteen, managed 
to keep house and take care of two brothers, nine and eleven years 
old, respectively, and a baby-sister, while her mother was 
absent for six months in Europe, seeking renewed health. 
The children’s character are all sketched with exceptional 
clearness, and all the incident is of that character which falls 
in naturally and harmoniously with the daily life of children, 
—devoid of all forcing and improbability, — and told with a 
graphic simplicity that is an ever-recurring charm. It is very 
nicely embellished with plates engraved by Thorne Bros., from 
drawings by Beale, and may be ranked, in all respects, among 
the best and most attractive juvenile books of the year. 


Ho.ipay TIMEs FOR Boys anpGtrRxs. A Selection of Prose 
and Poetry from the best writers; with over 150 illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Price $1.25. 


This is a charmingly illustrated gift-book for young folks, full 
of choice gems of juvenile poetryand prose. Such a book pre- 
sented to children for the holidays will make them happier 
than the same money expended for them in any other way. 
It is full of appropriate object-lessons. 


Mitton. By Mark Pattison, rector of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price 75 cts. 


This series of books of representative ‘‘ English Men of Let- 
ters,’’ edited by John Morley, and addressed to the general 
reading public, have attained a gratifying popularity. They 
awaken and quicken an interest in the best literature. This 
sketch of Milton and his writings is the product of an eminent 
scholar, who presents the important epoch of his cause in a 
most instructive way. Every young person who desires to be- 
come familiar with the masters of literature should secure this 
valuable series of books, twelve of which, including Johnson, 
Gibbon, Scott, Shelley, Hume, Goldsmith, Defoe, Burns, 
Spenser, Thackeray, Burke, and Milton, are already out; to be 
followed by the lives of Bunyan, Wordsworth, Swift, Byron, 
Chaucer, Hawthorne, Gray, Adam Smith, Cowper, Pope, 
Southey, London, Bently, and others now in preparation. 
They will constitute a valuable library by themselves, printed 
and bound in Harper’s best style. 


WELLs’s NATURAL ParLosopHy : for the Use of Schools, 
Academies, and Private Students. By David A. Wells. New 
edition, carefully revised and re-edited in accordance with 
the latest scientific discovery and research. By Worthing- 
ton C. Ford, with many new engravings. New York and 
Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
More than twenty years ago we began to use Wells’s Natural 

Philosophy, and found it one of the very best text-books for 

elementary instruction in the principles of physical science we 

ever used during our experience as a teacher, for nearly a 


Their chromos are what the ladies call ‘ just 


brought up the book to the demands of the recent progress in 
science, in the several departments of heat, light, electricity, 


and plan of its author, which was most admirable. The many 
new and well-executed engravings of the revised edition en- 
hance its value. The metrical system of weights and meas- 
ures are given, and a carefully-prepared index is of great prac- 
tical assistance. For the convenience of those who may de- 
sire it, this work is bound in two parts. Part One consists of 
the first two hundred pages, and Part Two of the remaining 
three hundred pages. It is handsomely printed, and bound in 
an attractive and substantial style. Teachers will do well to 
examine this standard text-book in its new dress. 


Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress: Grace abounding, and a 
Relation of His Imprisonment. Edited, with biographical 
introduction and notes, by Edmund Venables, M.A., Pre- 
centor and Canon of Lincoln. Clarendon Press, Oxford 
Eng. Price $1.25. 


This standard work is one of the famous Clarendon Press 
Series, and contains the full text of the great allegory by Bun- 
yan, and copious notes of the great work, in which are ex- 
plained passages and words which make the meaning of the 
writer clear to the scholar and general reader. The biograph- 
ical introduction and chronological table are instructive and 
valuable additions to this edition. The illustrations and mar- 
ginal-text give completeness to this standard work. For the 
student of English literature this is a rare edition. 


QUESTIONS ON GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Exercises. By 
John E. Earp, professor of Modern Languages and Hebrew 
Asbury University. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 

en. 


This is a convenient little manual of questions upon the 
grammar of the German language, from the alphabet to the 
formation of sentences by the collection of words. Appended 
are carefully-selected exercises in German, useful for teachers 
and private students. 


Frrst Book IN QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY. By Albert B. 
Prescott, professor of Applied Chemistry in the University 
of Michigan. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 160 pages ; 
price $1.50. 


It seems to us that Professor Prescott has well accomplished 
the task which he proposed for himself; viz., to prepare a book 
which shall make qualitative analysis the means of conveying 
such information as will be of general value, without laying 
too much stress upon such points as will be of value only to 
the person who makes chemical analysis his special business. 
We notice somé features which strike us as specially service- 
able to beginners; such as a brief and clear statement of the 
elementary principles of chemical nomenclature, with practical 
exercises in writing formule; the insertion of the names by 
which chemical compounds are known in mineralogy and in 
the United States Pharmacopoeia; and other brief, practical 
hints distributed throughout the book. 


MECHANICS. By Robert Stowell Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., An- 
drews Professor of poate | in the University of Dublin, 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. For saie by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. Price 60 cents. 


This is a continuation of the admirable series of hand-books 
for students and the general reader in the various departments 
of knowledge. The present volume is devoted to mechanics, 
and prepared by one of the most eminent of European teach- 
ers. It is concisely written, and the topics arranged with ref- 
erence to the demands of the student in elementary work. 


MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWING FOR TEACHERS AND 
PARENTS. Primary Exercises; BooksI. to VIII. ByJ. V. 
Montgomery, professor of Drawing and Penmanship, State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa.- Philadelphia: Sower, 
Potts & Co. 


Drawing has come to be properly regarded as the basis of a 
progressive study of forms, essential in all works of industrial 
art. The public schools must furnish the training largely 
which is to give the practical knowledge of such forms as are 
of general application in industrial and trade pursuits. The 


author in his preface says: | 

‘* The system now presented conforms to this idea of com- 
mon-school education; it will also give culture in the concep- 
tion of unity, variety, and harmony of form. It is a simple, 
systematic, and progressive development of elementary forms 
and their combinations, and of the application of these in de- 
lineating common objects and in composing designs. The first 
principles of different courses are brought into harmonious 
union in one series of books. ; 

‘* The plan of the system is not only to train the hand to 
draw, but to philosophically develop in the mind the ideas and 
conceptions of forms and form-elements, and their powers, 
use, and identity in design-composition. 

‘* The first eight books, Primary Exercises, teach and develop 
the alphabet of all straight and curve-outline plane form. 
Each book teaches a fundamental form or forms, and gives a: 
simple and natural development of the same in movement by 
tracing, in the lines, the angles, and the form, in designs made 
from each of these and in applications in common objects in 
nature or art. Book L., treats of Rectangles; II., Triangles; 
III., Rhombus and Rhomboid; [V., Trapezoid and Trapezium; 
V., Cirele; VI., Oval; VIL., Ellipse; VIII, Compound Curve- 
forms. 


tion, by Mr. Ford, and are gratified to find that, while he has 


magnetism, etc., he has not destroyed the old arrangement 


its elements of lines and angles separately, and assigning to 
each book a special development, it is thought that a bette; 
foundation is laid for industrial art than has before been of- 
fered to American schools.”’ 


STUDIES OF THE GREEK Ports. By John Addington Symonds, 
author of Sketches and Studies on Southern Europe. In two 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $3.50. 
American classical scholars will read the announcement of 

these volumes with unusual pleasure. These Studies of Greek 
Poets appeared in England in two series, at an interval of three 
or four years. In the present admirable edition, the entire 
work has undergone a thorough revision, and such attractions 
in minor details as to bring the whole series of essays into har- 
mony. We can best convey to our readers the grand scope of 
these scholarly volumes by briefly naming the leading topics 
considered by the author. ~ 

In Volume I. the Periods of Greek Literature are concisely 
given, the Mythology, Achilles and the Unity of Iliad, the 
Women of Homer, Hesiod, the Difference between the Homeric 
and the Hesiodic Spirit, Parmenides, Greek Philosophica! 
Poetry, Empedocles, the Gnomic Poets, the Satirists, the Lyric 
Poets, Pindar, A’schylus, and Sophocles. 

In the second volume the author presents the era of Greek 
Tragedy and Euripides, the Fragments of A®schylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and the Fragments of the last Tragic Poets, 
Ancient and Modern Tragedy, Aristophanes, the Comic Frag- 
ments, the Idyllists, the Authology, Hero and Leander, the 
Genius of Greek Art, and a concluding chapter on Sculpture 


and the Various Systems of Philosophyand Art. The students 
of Greek literature will thank the enterprising publishers for 
this handsome edition, which should be in the library of every 
classical teacher and student. 


SHortT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AuTHORS. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Boston: Lee& Shepard. Price 75 cents. 


These admirable brief papers were originally published in The 
Literary World, and are reproduced in a revised form with 
some additions, in this attractive little book. They give just 
the information that every reader and admirer of Hawthorne, 
Poe, Thoreau, Howells, Helen Jackson, and Henry James, Jr , 


would like to have. It seems often more difficult to get ac- 
curate knowledge of the writers of our own time than those of 
the remote past. No reader of “‘ H. H.,’’ Howells, or James, 
but will have a new interest in their writings, after reading 
these intensely-interesting papers. The book is a literary gem. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A Fool’s Errand is perhaps the most striking novel of the 
season, and the curious opinion is given by a Southern paper, 


that it *‘ fears that the book is destined to do as much harm in 
the world as Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 


— R. W. Worthington has just issued Theodore Tilton’s 


book of poems, entitled Thou and I ; a Lyric of Human Life, 
with Other Poems. The book is likely to receive great atten- 
tion from the reading public. 


— A. D. F. Randolph & Co, have now ready a help to Scrip- 
ture-study, entitled A Hand-book to the Bible. It gives a re- 
sumé of the great mass of information regarding Biblical state- 


ments which has been brought to light during the present cen- 
tury. The geographical and archwological researches of the 
past fifty years are well narrated. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently published, in two 
volumes, The Letters of Charles Dickens, and, like most cases 
of the kind, the revelation of the writer’s character is not alto- 


gether a pleasant one. Some persons are even of the opinion 
that a prvaee regard for Mr. Dickens’s reputation would have 
induced his literary executors to suppress them. 


— The “ Artist Biography Series,’’ of Messrs. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., is one of the many recent contributions to art- 
information. The series now embraces five volumes, each of 
which gives the biography of three famous artists, together 


with a critical estimate of their works, and a number of fine 
heliotype illustrations. The narrations are written in a pleas- 
ant style, and are very readable. 


— Henry Holt & Co. have recently published a volume on 
Primitive Manners and Customs, by James A. Farrer. The 
characters of the book, and its value, can be seen by the topics 
treated of. They are ‘‘ Savage Myths and Beliefs,’ ‘‘ Savage 
Modes of Prayer,’’ ‘‘ Savage Proverbs,’’ ‘‘ Savage Moral Phi- 
losophy,”’ ‘‘Savage Political Life,’ ‘‘Savage Penal Laws,’’ 
Early Wedding Customs,” etc. 

— D. Lothrop & Co. add to their other attractive holiday- 


books, Thoughts That Breathe, by the Very Rev. Dean Stan- 


the title of the Spare Minute Series,’ Also The Dogberry 
Bunch, by Mary H. Catherwood; Breakfast for Two, by Jo- 
anna H. Mathews; and From June to June, by ‘‘ M. C. C.”’ 
The gift season is certainly very prolific in literary fruits. 

— Rhine Roamings ; or School-Girl Roamings on the Rhine, 
by Lucy A. Hill ($1.50), is just issued by Lee & Shepard. This 
historic river, with its romantic stories and exquisite scenery, its 
hillslopes, its vineyards and castles, is described by the author 
in her travels with a party of school-girls. The traditions and 
legends of the river, and its adjacent hills and valleys, are de- 
scribed with an air of truth and naturalness which are quite 
charming. The work is well printed, and illustrated with cuts 
of Drachenfels, Stolzenfels, the Lorlei, and Cologne. Trav- 
elers on the Rhine will enjoy these pen-pictures, and those 


‘‘ The advanced numbers of the system present the alphabet 


seore of years. We have carefully examined the revised edi- 


of outline solid furm. By this plan of treating each form with 


who have yet to see_the Rhine for the first time will be aided 
in their future enjoyment of the river and its charms. 
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PRESIDENTS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. 

F. M. CAMPBELL, the incoming State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for California, is the president of the State 
Teachers’ Association. Mr. Campbell is an Eastern man, hav- 
ing been born in New York in 1837. He is also a graduate of 
the public schools of that city, which is a guarantee of a liberal 


educational foundation. California was his early choice. He 
migrated to Vallejo in 1858, and was immediately called to ply 
his chosen vocation of school-keeping, taking charge of the 
public school of that place. His time and talents having been 
given solely to the cause of education, the people and educa- 
tors of that State have naturally looked to him as an expert in 
the profession. As amark of their appreciation he was elected 
principal of the Oakland College School in 1861, and in 1870 
superintendent of the public schools of Oakland. This year 
he was nominated and elected by the Republicans as State su- 

rintendent of public instruction. From the press comments 
at the time of the election, it was evident that Mr. Campbell 
was very highly esteemed by persons in every calling. The 
Oakland press was especially laudatory in their remarks on the 
status of their schools, terming their city ‘‘the Athens of the 
Pacific coast.’’ If they desire so to style their town, we will 
not object. If Mr. Campbell does as well with the public school- 
work of the State as he has done with that of Oakland, Massa- 
chusetts and the East will-hav to look to its laurels. 


IOWA. 

W. J. SHoup, editor and publisher of the Iowa Normal 
Monthly, is the presiding officer of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of lowa. Mr. Shoup is a native of Western Pennsylva- 
nia, is now 33 years of age, and, as he remarks, a man of no 


great beauty of form. His early education was somewhat lim- 
ited, but after serving in the Union army through the war, he 
obtained the means by which he could attend college, and re- 
ceived the degree of B.A. at Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., 
notwithstanding the fact that he was a married man. Has 
been by turns farmer, teacher, editor, and publisher; having 
taught in Iowa twelve years, and is now principal of the 
Fourth Ward School, Dubuque, Iowa. He complains of being 
lazy, but from all we can gather we judge that he is a wide- 
awake fellow, and popular with the teachers of the State. 
That he edits and publishes — journal we are well aware, 
and if it was a weekly we should feel that we had a sharp com- 
petitor. The proof of his ability as president of an association 
and as a presiding officer will be better seen at the State Asso- 
ciation which will soon be held at Independence, Iowa. 


ILLINOIS. 

A. HARVEY, president of the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, was born in New Hampshire, and received his academic 
education and taught his first district-schoolin that State. He 
went to Illinois in 1863, where he taught as principal of a 


graded school for two years at Carrollton, six years at Waverly, 
then was promoted to the superintendency of the schools at 
Paris, Ill., where he now resides. Mr. Harvey is a good edu- 
cator, thoroughly devoted to his profession, and in sympathy 
with the most progressive movements of the day. The pro- 
gramme of the State Association is the best evidence of his 
wide-awake spirit. 


INDIANA. 
I. S. MERRILL, president of the IndianaState Association, is 
a native of Ohio, a fact perhaps unknown to President Hayes. 
He was born in 1839, worked his way through school and col- 
lege, and graduated from the Classical department at Otter- 


bein University in 1862, having taught several terms prior to 
graduation. In 1864 Mr. Merrill became ery of the high 
school of Lafayette, Ind., which place he held for three years, 
and was then eet superintendent of schools of that city, 
a position he still holds with great acceptance to the people. 
In 1878 he was nominated for the office of State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction by the Republicans, but the party of 
Mr. Smart proved too smart for him. He is a worthy man for 
the leadership of the teachers of the great State of Indiana. 


MINNNESOTA. 

O. WuirmMAn, president of Minnesota State Educational 
Association, is a native of Maine. His early educational ad- 
vantages were quite limited, he working on the farm in 
summer, and attending the district school only about three 


months in the winter. Mr. W. fitted for college at Hebron 
Academy, Hebron, Me., most of the time boarding at home, a 
distance of four and one-half miles, and walking this distance 
every day. He entered Colby University, Waterville, Me., in 
1854, but a sickness of four years took him from his studies, to 
which he returned in the spring of 1859, and graduated as a 
first-class scholar in 1862 with the Latin salutatory. His expe- 
rience as a teacher has been very large, and eminently success- 
ful, in the New England district and ry schools, seminaries, 
and academies. He has had charge of Norway Liberal Insti- 
tute, China Academy, Oak Grove Seminary, Eastport High 
School,—all of Maine. He was elected superintendent of pub- 
lic schools of Red Wing, in 1870, which position he now holds. 

Mr. Whitman is one of the hard-working, earnest educators 
of the Northwest, and his well-earned success is appreciated by 
his associates in Minnesota as well as in the East. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

F. Brapsury, ‘president of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, was born in Westminster, Mass., in 
1829, and attended the district schools of the town and the 
academy in preparation forcollege. His first school was taught 


during the winter of 1848-9, in Slab City, Princeton, on the 
rocky side of Mt. Wachuset; salary not stated,—probably $124 

r month and “ board around.” He entered Amherst Col- 
ege in 1852, and graduated as valedictorian of his class in 
1856. His brother, E. E. Bradbury, was salutatorian of the 
same class, a remarkable instance of two brothers taking the 
two highest honors of one college class. In 1856, he took 
charge of the departments of Classics and Mathematics in the 


Cambridge (Mass.) High School, under the title of Hopkins 
Classical Master, which position he has held for fifteen years. 
For four several years he has, in the absence of the head-mas- 
ter, had the entire control of the school. As an author he has 
prepared a series of text-books in mathematics, including 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and surveying, 
most of which have had a large sale, and are popular with 
mathematical teachers. In addition to his work as a teacher 
and author he has written educational papers, the chief of 
which have related to the metric system and the spelling re- 
form. His only political connection has been that his name 
was on the defeated ticket for the common council in Cam- 
bridge at the last election, but he declares he was not a candi- 
date. It will appear that President Bradbury is a very indus- 
trious man, a successful scholar and teacher, a popular author, 
as yet an unskilled politician, and we hope to find him a good 
presiding officer. The programme is good evidence of his abil- 
ity,—its working will be the highest proof. 


WISCONSIN. 

Wo. H. Breacu, president of the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, is a native of Seneca Falls, N.Y. His parents 
were from Connecticut. Between his father’s home and farm, 
attending and teaching school, he spent his time till he was 21 


years of age. He then entered Hamilton College, graduating 
in 1860. During the college course he received prizes in math- 
ematics, chemistry, and essay-writing, and at graduation re- 
ceived the philosophic oration: After teaching a few months, 
upon the breaking oui of the rebellion, he enlisted in the First 
New York (Lincoln) cavalry, and continued in the military 
service until the rebellion was suppressed ; was adjutant of the 
regiment during the latter part of term of service; partici- 
pated in over sixty battles and skirmishes. In 1867 he ac- 
cepted the principalship of the high school at Dubuque, Iowa, 
and remained at the head of the school for eight years. In 
1875 was elected principal of the Beloit High School. This 
school had become widely and favorably known under the 
efficient management of Prof. Alexander Kerr, now of the 
State University at Madison, and it sti! holds a high position 
among the schools of the State. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MR. MALLON, FROM THE 
TEACHERS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ATLANTA, GA. 


It hath pleased God to call from labor on earth to reward in 
heaven our beloved friend and former superintendent, Mr. Ber- 
nard Mallon. We, from long and intimate association, knew 
his many excellences, and desire to offer this tribute to his 
noble life. 

Bernard Mallon was born in Ireland, September 14, 1824, 
and died in Huntsville, Texas, October 22, 1879. Between 
these dates there lies the record of a life filled with such pa- 
tient, conscientious labor, characterized by such beauty and 


strength, that words seem empty-and meaningless when we at- 
tempt to portray it. 

To the world this life has not seemed eventful; but, if those 
are truly greatest who ‘‘think most, feel the noblest, act the 
best,’’ who faithfully meet, day by day, God-given duties, who 
oeagg sacl and hopefully bear earth-born trials, then there have 

n few greater lives. 

His mother dying during his infancy, when only three years 
of age, he was removed to New York and placed in charge of 
relatives. There his youth was spent, and there the founda- 
tion was laid of his education. Upon this foundation he built 
so wisely and well, so patiently and persistently, that it grew 
into a broad and liberal culture. He felt that education was 
the work of a life-time, and, never ceasing to study, he fol- 
lowed closely the advance thought of the world. 

In his early manhood he came to Savannah, and from that 
time,—twenty-six years ago,—until August of this year he has 
been thoroughly identified with the educational interests of 
Georgia, and has left an impress upon them that will be felt 
far beyond the times and places that have had the good for- 
tune to be under his immediate supervision. The formation 
and continuance of the Georgia Teachers’ Association is to a 
great extent the result of his zeal and energy. The best sys- 
tems of city public schools of the State, which rank with the 
best in the country, were organized by him. We, as teachers, 
know that the public schools of Atlanta are more largely due to 
his wise methods and his skilful supervision, to his own en- 
thusiasm and to the inspiration he gave to his teachers, than 
to any other set of influences. 

He came to Georgia to make his home, and to the State of 
his adoption he gave his heart, and for her he was ready, if 
need be, to lay down his life,—as he proved in the hour of trial 
by taking his place in the army which defended her soil. To 
her he gave his life. No som of Georgia has ever cared more 
truly for her interests or sought more untiringly to help and 
strengthen her. Here he had hoped and planned to spend his 
life, and wken he obeyed what seemed the voice of duty in go- 
ing elsewhere, he still hoped to come back to Georgia to pass 
the evening of his days, to die and to be buried here. 

So quiet, so unobtrusive was he, claiming so little for him- 
self, giving so much for others, few knew, save those of us 
who labored with him, the work which Mr. Mallon accom- 
plished. Some one has well said, that ‘to all things that were 
noble and good he gave his hand and heart,’’ and for his hand 
and heart to be given meant comfort and strength. 

As aman he was distinguished for poser and modesty, 
for single-heartedness and sweetness of spirit, for fidelity to his 
friends, and for Christian charity to his enemies. 

As a citizen, he was benevolent, triotic in 
the truest sense of the word. Of these qualities, his work in 
Atlanta,—in the Benevolent Home, in the Young Men’s 
Library, in the schools,—is a better exponent than words 
could be. 

As a teacher he was remarkable for his devotion to the 
cause of popular education, for his intense earnestnes, for his 
unfailing patience, for his tireless persistence, for his rare hope- 
fulness, for his genuine sympathy with young people, for his 


schools loved and trusted him. 
highest, from the little one in the lowest grades, who knew 
few higher honors than his smile of approval and his words of 
praise, to the graduates who have gone out from our schools 
carrying in their hearts the memory of his pure, strong life, 


and for his skill in leading them to seek for those acquirements 


that would best fit them for a true and useful life. 
As a superintendent he was at once considerate and helpful, 


forbearing and self-controled, prudent yet progressive, watchful! 
yet patient, firm yet conservative; observing closely, criticising 


kindly, encouraging wisely, striving in every way to strengthen 


and inspire his teachers, and to perfect the work in the schools 


under his charge. 
The thousands of children who are and have been in our 
From the humblest to the 


all mourn for him to-day. 
He has fallen in the ranks, as he wished todo. We thank 
God that he still lives, and will live, in the paradise above, and 
in the lives that have been made richer and stronger by associ- 
ation with him. 
Our sympathy for her who was nearest to him is too deep 
for expression, but we can say to her that we sorrow with her, 
and invoke for her the consoling presence of the Comforter in 
her sore bereavement, 

W. F. Staton, Chairman, E. G. Moors, 
Miss L. A. Hayeoon, H. C. MITCHELL, 
J. IsHAmM, W. B. BONNELL. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS. — The following rules, adopted by the 
Spelling Reform Assoc., are applied in these columns to show our readers 
their pract cal operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as e short, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, except after soft g and c,—i. e., where final e shows the preceding 
g or c to be likej or s, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc.; but 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write ffor ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophv, telegraf, etc. 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
—_— call. hall, etc.; not cal, hal, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 
the sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 


MAINE. 


The 13th annual session of the State Teachers’ Association 
wil be held at the High School house, Gardiner, Dec. 30, 31, and 
Jan. 1. The following is the program: 


Tuesday, Dec. 30. 
Addres of Welcome, by Mayor D. C. 


Opening exercises. 
Appointment of Com- 


Palmer. Respons by the President. 
mittees. 

Evening. — Lecture, ‘‘ Duty .of the State to the Public 
Schools ;’’ by C. C. Rounds, principal of Normal School, 


Farmington. 

Wednesday, Dec. 31. 
Paper, ‘‘How shal Teachers in Maine combine so as to 
make their influence a power in the State ?”’ by F. E. Robbins, 
of Deering. Discussion, opened by Hon. N. A. Luce, of Free- 
dom. Paper, ‘‘ School Disciplin;’’ by Miss Sarah M. Haskell, 
of Gardiner. Discussion, opened by W. O. Fletcher, of Bidde- 
ford. Paper, ‘‘ First Lessons in Reading in Primary Schools; 
by Miss Mary J. Pennell, of Portland. Discussion, by Prof. 
Thomas Tash, of Portland. 
Afternoon. — Paper, ‘‘Executiv ability as an Element in 
Successful Instruction;’’ by G. T. Fletcher, of Augusta. Dis- 
cussion, opened by R. Woodbury, principal of Normal Schoo!, 
Castine. Paper, ‘‘Compulsory Education and the Factory 
Laws ;”’ L. B. Shehan, of Portland. Discussion, opened by 
J. W. King, of Saco. Paper, ‘‘ The Importance and Disciplin 
of Attention ;”’ by F. P. Otis, Garland. Discussion, opened 
by A. E. Chase, of Portland. 
Evening.—Lecture, ‘‘ Free High Schools;’’ by Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, Jr., Lewiston. 


Thursday, Jan. 1, 1880. 

Happy New Year Greeting, by the president. Responses by 
** All Hands.’’ Paper, ‘‘ Free High Schools;’’ by Hon. W. J. 
Corthell, of Gorham. Discussion opened by Samuel Libby, 
Esq., of Orono. Paper, ‘‘ Wade’s System of Graduation for 
District Schools;’ by William Harper, of Farmington. Dis- 
cussion, opened by G. A. Robertson, of Augusta, 
Afternoon.—Paper, ‘‘ The place of Academies in our School 
System.”’ Discussion, opened by J. H. Hanson, Waterville. 
Reports of committees, choice of officers, and general busines. 
In the evening a lecture by President Chamberlain, of Bow- 
doin College, may be expected. Subject: ‘‘ Education in 
France. 

President, Rev. A. W. Burr, of Hallowell ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. O. Fletcher, of Biddeford. 


— The thirteenth annual session presents a good program 
for its next meeting at Gardiner, Dec. 30, 31, and Jan. 1. 
Won’t our school-men and women make more than an ordi- 
nary effort to attend ? We need an awakening upon the school 
question in Maine. At these meetings we get the impetus. A 
good rousing meeting wil help us wonderfully. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The annual report for 1879 of Hon. Charles A. Downs, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, has appeared. 
From it we learn that there ar now 235 towns having organ- 
ized schools, being a gain of three over 1878. The number of 
districts is 2,007, being a decrease of 42. There ar 2,535 
public schools, a decrease of 25. The number of graded 
schools is 474 as against 485 a year ago. The following statis- 
tics will be found interesting: Boys attending school two 
weeks or more, 33,808; girls, 31,240. Number of scholars 
under 6 years, 5,304; between 6 and 16 years, 52,870; over 16 
years, 6,844. Average daily attendanc of all the scholars, 
43,910; average to each school, 19.10. Number reported at- 
tending private schools not registered in public schools, 3,066; 


power to inspire them with an ardent desire for broad culture, 


between 5 and 15 years not attending any school, 3,988. Whole 
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number of boys and girls attending school two weeks or 
or more, private-school scholars and those between 5 and 15 
years not attending any school, 72,102. Male teachers, 628; 
female teachers, 2,954. Average wages of male teachers per 
month, including board, $34.09; female teachers, $22.83. 
Number of schoolhouses, 2,256; reported unfit for use, 291; 
built during the year, 26. Estimated value of buildings, sites, 
and furniture, $2,280,709; of apparatus, $30,950.50. Revenue 
from town, district, railroad, and dog-taxes, literary and local 
funds, and contributions in board, fuel, and money, $587,411.- 
49; construction of new buildings, $52,925.11; teachers’ sala- 
ries, $425,046.89; superintendents, $13,801.77; total expended, 
$600,588.13; average cost perscholar for the entire sum ex- 
pended, $9.37. Number not absent during the year, 6,860; 
pursuing higher branches, 5,9,50. Teachers from normal 
schools, 376; towns employing teachers from normal schools, 
151. The number of academies, seminaries, high and select 
schools is nearly a hundred. 

The superintendent states that one prominent obstacle in 
the way of the improvement of the public schools is the fact 
that there hav been too many of them, and too small. The 
people ar beginning to see the wisdom of consolidating dis- 
tricts, thus gaining the wholesome stimulus of numbers, 
longer schools, and better teachers. The increased number of 


pupils who remain in school beyond 16 years of age is encour- 

ing. The contributors of valuable special articles on public 
aeaain are: N. Barrows, M.D., of Kimball Union Academy; 
C. P. Hall, of Hinsdale; Prof. E. R. Ruggles, of the Chandler 
Scientific Departmient of Dartmouth College; and William E, 
Buck, of Manchester. 


VERMONT. 


— It is said the difficulties at Middlebury College hav been 
settled except in the case of one student stil in suspension. It 
is earnestly hoped by the friends of our colleges and the lovers of 
good order, that the shameful scenes there transpiring recently 
may suffice for things of that sort for all time to come, and 
that they may not bring into utter contempt the idea of good 
to be derived from college culture. Our earnest wish is for 
the prosperity of all our institutions of learning, and our 
strongest sympathies ar with those in charge of them. Woe 
to the nation if, in those institutions, the spirit of insubordina- 
tion shal prevail, and especially if it shal find support with the 


of education on all matters connected with music in the schools. 


| educational improvement. He has associated with him teach- 


ers of ability and experience. The course of study has been 
| arranged to meet the requirements of New-England colleges 
and scientific schools, for admission to them, and but few 
schools hav so extensive and useful a library as is found in 
Barre Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— A. D. Small was recently reélected superintendent of the 
schools of Salem. His seventh annual report is an interesting 
and suggestiv document. It treats of the different methods of 
teaching practiced in the schools. ‘The consummate training 
of the powers of reasoning must be accomplisht in the high 
school. The following statistics ar given for 1879: Whole 
number of children between 5 and 15 years of age, 4673; in 
public schools, 3,098; in private schools, 952; in all schools, 
4,050; not in any school, 123; in school over 15, 305; whole 
number in public schools, 3,403. 

— Accircular has been issued by President Eliot to the offi- 
cers and friends of Harvard University, inviting their criticism 
of a proposed system of retiring annuities, conceived in the 
interest of all persons who ar in the service of the university 
for a term longer than one year. The Chinese professor in 
Harvard has a pupil. 

— Mr. Francis Cogswell has been unanimously reélected su- 
perintendent of the schools of Cambridge, — a merited compli- 
ment and recognition of the valuable services of a faithful and 
intelligent school officer. 

— The alumni of the Boston Latin School held their annual 
reunion last week. Ralph Waldo Emerson was present. Gov- 
ernor-elect Long made one of the happiest speeches of the 
evening. Alluding to Mr. Emerson, at his side, he said : 
“While certainly my own speech is not silver, I cannot forget 
that I am sitting, this evening, alongside of silence that is 
golden.’”’? Mr. Emerson, being in ill-helth, did not make any 
speech. 

— Shuji Isawa, a recent graduate of the State Normal School, 
at Bridgewater, has been promoted to the principalship of the 
Government Normal School in Tokio, Japan. He is also the 
nativ director of the School of Music, of which Prof. L. W. 
Mason is to bé the general director and advisor to the minister 


— The Boston Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 


people! 
— From the catalogue of Barre Academy, recently publisht, 


at appears that that institution isin a highly prosperous con- 
dition, that the facilities for instruction it now affords ar fully 
equal to those of former times, and thatits glory is in no sense 
diminisht. The whole number of students in 1878 was 181; 
the whole number in 1879 was 203. In the English depart- 
ment the number was 63; in the classical, 120. The number 
of graduates last year was 17. The principal of the school, 
Dr. J. S. Spalding, has been engaged in the educational enter- 
prises of the State for nearly forty years, and has fully identi- 
fied himself with them by keeping step with the advance in 


founded by Miss Ticknor, is gaining strength continually. 


Last year (the sixth in its history) it enrolled 869 students; 
there were 370 in the course in English literature. There ar 
large classes in history and the sciences, and a number in the 
Art, German, and French courses. There are 132 ladies en- 
gaged in teaching, gratuitously. The incidental expenses ar met 
in part by an annual fee of $2.00 per student. 

— The interesting account of the experiences and opportu- 
nities of ‘‘ A Girl Graduate at Leipsic,’’ in the December Atlan- 
tic, is from the pen of Miss Eva Channing, class of 1877, Bos- 
ton University. Miss Helen Magill, Ph.D., who a year ago 
gave a similar account of the student life of women in Cam- 


bridge, Eng., is stil studying in that city. The growth of the 


Law School has induced the trustees to provide an additiong) 
clas room for recitations. They hav also authorized unusyg| 
additions of new books to the ee 
— ** Stoughton Hall’’ (Harvard College) at Cambridge wa; 
tially burned, and the building badly damaged by water o, 
onday forenoon. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The report of the superintendent of the schools of Ney. 
port shows them to be in an excellent condition. The 
average attendance for the last quarter was 95 per cent., and 
264 of the 1,625 pupils hav not been absent or tardy. 

— Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, of Providence, author of Outlines fo; 
the Study of English Classics, and a physician with a large and 
increasing practice, was married to Miss Mary A. Emery, of 
Chatham, recently a successful teacher in the Harvard gram. 
mar school, Charlestown, during the last week. Dr. Blaisde|| 
has been a valued contributor, and State editor, for two years, 
of THE JOURNAL, and we tender him and his wife our hearty 
congratulations on the happy event. 

— Two evening schools wil be opened in Woonsocket, 


Dec. 29th. 
— The last paper read before the Rhode-Island Historica! 


Society was by Hon. Wm. D. Brayton, on the ‘‘ Oswego Expe- 
dition,’’ the last service performod by Rhode-Island troops 
during the Revolution. 

— The Dunn premium, of Brown University, for excellence 
in rhethorical studies has been awarded this year to Mr. W. 
H. P. Faunce, of Lynn, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Mr. W. H. Russell, clas of ’77, Boston University, has 
been elected principal of the High School, Windsor, and enters 
upon his dutiesjat once. 

— John Johnston, who has held two or three professorships 
in Wesleyan University, at Middletown, died recently on Staten 
Island, aged 73. He was a nativ of Bristol, Me., graduated at 
Bowdoin College, was principal of the seminary at Cazenovia, 
N. Y., over forty years ago, and in 1835 became adjunct pro- 
fessor of mathematics and lecturer on natural science at Wes- 
leyan University. In 1839 he became professor of natural sci- 
ence. He wrote several books and magazine articles on nat- 
ural science, and belonged to a number of scientific associations. 
— The schools of Putnam ar in a good condition, and espe- 
cially the excellent High School under Mr. Burnette. Ther 
ar those in this town who would gladly cripple, if not abolist, 
this school, but they ar not men of liberal educational views. 
Of Mr. Burnette and the High School, Secretary Northrop thus 
writes to a member of the Board of School Visitors of Putnam: 


“*To cripple your excellent High School would be a misfor- 
tune to Putnam and to Windham eee. Mr. Burnette is 
among the best teachers of the State. The attendance and 
Ta at your High School ar remarkable. No intelligent 
person, I think, can visit that school without being struck with 
a ret interest, studiousnes, and even enthusiasm of the 
scholars. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New Music Books. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 
($1.50.) A. N. JOHNSON. This very se 
thorough, and practical book teaches both light 
and sacred music; that is, Songs, Marches, Waltzes, 
Rondos, Sunday School, School, and Church Music; 
in fact everything that can be played on a reed 
organ. It includes 50 tunes for one hand, 150 exer- 
cises for fingering, 80 graded pieces for lessons, and 
about 140 Hymn es and Glees, all with full and 
plain directions. 


Johnson’s New Method for Thor- 
OUGH BASE is for Chord, Glee, and Sacred 
Masic, and is published for $1.00. 


(35 cts., boards.) 
Temperance Jewels. Commends itself to 
clergymen by the religious character of its con- 
tents, and to all Temperance people by the excel- 
lence of its poetry and music. Send for Specimen 


copy. 


White Robes. 
as “the sweetest Sunday-school Song 
made.” Send for Specimen copy. 


PRESENT YOURSELF witha NEW YEAR’S SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO THE MUSICAL RECORD 
(82.00), and receive ten times that amount in good 
“music, all the news, and valuable instructive articles. 


OLIVER DITSON & 


(30 cts.) Sells very rapidly, 
proving that it is appreciated 
k ever 


250 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
The Best Inkwell. 
Every school in the United States should be supplied 


with it. It will save four out of five gallons of now 
used. 


Now in Use in the Public Schools of Boston, Cambridge, 
Nashua (N.H.), Norwich (Conn.), ete. 


Refers by to SamMuEL Exror, LL.D., Supt. 
of Schools, ton. 


(> You cannot make a mistake if you 
order “THE SOVEREIGN,” by H. R. 
PAtMgR, for your Singing Class. “ The 
Sovereign” is the leading Music Book 
for Singing Classes, Musical Societies, 
etc., and is being adopted by wide-awake 
Teachers all over the land. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 75 cts., by express for $7.50 
per dozen. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


(If you order this book, please say you saw the adver- 
tisement in the National or New. Lngland Journal of 
Education.) 250 d 


HENESS-SAUVEUR 


Institute of Languages. 


The following new classes are to be opened at the 
Institute of Languages (Hotel Pelham), Boston: 
GERMAN LITERATURE (Schiller’s Tel/), Wednes- 
day, Dec. 10 (11 o’clock). 

ATIN (Cesar), Saturday, Dec 6 (at noon). 
GREEK (4 d Xenophon), Wednesday, Jan. 14, 


sop 
1880. (248 tf) A. ZUELLIG. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to both read with students for en- 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 
sors’ Examinations in Boston. 


329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


EVERY TEACHER 


Should send for a copy of the NORMAL TEACHER ; 
sent free. It describes the Normal Question Book ; 
Methods of Teaching in Country Shools; “Normal 
Teacher”’ Parsing-Book, and Normal Outlines of Com- 
mon School Branches. 

AGENTS WANTED in every town for these works. 


F. WHITTIER, 


SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 


supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
Goon Teachers furnished with positions. Application- 
Jorm for stamp. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
(Formerly 30 Union Square), 
250 1 Room 17, Domestic Building, N. Y. 


A Book for Every Parent and Teacher. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “Good Times.” 


Dialogues, Speeches, Motion- 
Sengs, Tableaux, Charades, Blackbeard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, | 


1vol.1l6mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 


Ready very soon. 
* — Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


250 ¢ eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


PACKARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


— or — 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 pages, comprising the materia! for 
thorough training in 


Accounts, with Arithmetical Problems, 
Questions in Commercial Law, and 
Hiuts fer Letter-Writers. 


Used in all the Business Colleges in the country, 
and uns Specimen copies 


as a 
sent on ee 50 cts. 
8S. PACKARD, Publisher, 


Send for circular and testimonials. 
A. D. ALBEE, Gen’i Agt., 
wa 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Gen’l Agt. for New Eng. 
250 32 Hawley Street, oom 3, Bowen. 


The Atlantic Monthly, 


BEGINNING with the January number, now 
a has several points worthy of special at- 
ention: 


1, It is enlarged to 144 pages. 


2. Itis printed on beautiful type, larger than 
before, making a very handsome, legible page. 

3. It is printed on uncalendered paper, so 
that it can be read by artificial light as com- 
fortably as by daylight. 


Serial Story; and, later in the season, wil! be 
given Serial Stories by T. B. ALprRicH and 
HENRY JAMES, Jr. 


5. The ATLANTIC will maintain its eminence 
as the ‘‘ leading literary magazine of America,’ 
with SHORT STORIES of the highest and 
most entertaining character; and POETRY, 
ESSAYS, TRAVEL SKETCHES, CRITI- 
CISMS, and articles on important topics in 
EDUCATION, POLITICS, INDUSTRY, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, and whatever interests 
American readers, by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Mrs. Stowe, 
Higginson, Stedman, Stoddard, Hale, 
Warner, Waring, Harte, White, Scudder, 
H. H., Miss Larcom, Miss Preston, Miss 
Jewett, Miss Woolson, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Mrs. Piatt, Mark Twain, De Forest, Bishop, 
Mr. Piatt, and scores besides of the best Amer- 
ican writers. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance age 
Sree ; with superb life-size portrait of Holmes, 
Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, or Longfellow, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; three por- 
traits, $7.00; four portraits, $8.00; with all five 
portraits, $9.00. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, 


draft, or registered letter to 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


805 Breadway, New Verk. 
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| State Educate’’; David Boyd, Greeely. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CoLORADO.—The State Teachers Association’s fifth annual 
session will be held at Denver, Dec. 30 and 31. 

Tuesday.—President’s Address; Dr. J. A. Sewall, Pres. State 
University, ‘‘Order in the School-room’’; Mrs. A. A. Ald- 
rich, Pueblo. ‘Studies in Ungraded Schools ’’; L. 8S. Cornell, 
supt., Boulder county. ‘‘ Study and the Teacher’’; A. F. 
Joab, Boulder. ‘‘ School and State’; Miss Kate M. T. Tup. 
per, Colorado Springs. “‘ Cramming Grammar”; G. W. Farris, 
Black Hawk. Lecture, ‘‘ The Coming Crusade ’’; Hon. Albion 
w. Tourgee. 

Wednesday.—‘‘ Education versus Labor’’; Miss Juliette 
Toll, Denver. ‘‘Four Years Among the Schools of Weld 
County’’; Oliver Howard, Supt., Weld county. ‘‘ Women as 
Educators’’; Miss R. W. Bartlett, Georgetown. Election of 
officers and miscellaneous business. ‘‘ How Far Should the 
**School Troubles ”’; 
Aaron Gove, Supt. Denver Schools. 

Sociable at High School at 8 o’clock; F. J. Anniss, Isaac C. 
Dennett, Nannie O. Smith, executive committee. 

Hotel rates reduced. 

ILLINOIS.—The twenty-sixth annual session of the State 
Association will be held at Bloomington, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 
Addresses will be given by Alfred Harvey, the president of the 
Association; by Rev. Galusha Anderson, D.D., LL.D., of 
Chicago, and by Duane Doty, Supt. Public Schools of Chicago, 
and important topics discussed by the leading educators of 
the State. 


ing. It has 230 pupils; in the freshman clas, 50. Huling’s 
Hall, for young ladies, is a beautiful and imposing brick struc- 
ture, the best on the Campus; it is approaching completion 
rapidly. It wil accommodate 80 young ladies. It is furnisht 
with all modern improvements. A $1,000 piano has just been 
put into the Philo Franklin Hall. 

The Westmoreland County Institute convened Dec. 22, and 
the managers intend having one of the best meetings of the 
kind ever held in the county. Rev. H. W. Beecher, Rev. 
Dr. Warren, and Hon. E. A. Apgar were among the lecturers 
and instructors, 


GENERAL METRIC MEETING, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU, 


In the hall of the Girls’ High School, West Newton street, 
Boston, Monday afternoon, December 29, at 2 p.m. The pub- 


lic are cordially invited. 

The increasing interest in the introduction of the metric 
system, with its important bearings on education, seemed to 
require more time than could be found for its discussion dur- 
ing the regular sessions of the State Teachers’ Association. 
At the request of prominent members the afternoon preceding 
the regular meetings has been devoted to a general meeting of 
the members and others specially interested in the interna- 
tional measures. Though held under the auspices of the 


Metric Bureau, no detail business will be transacted, but all 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Allegheny College, Meadville, is prosper- | the time will be devoted to short addresses, papers, and dis- 


cussions of special interest to teachers and the public. 

After the opening address by the President of the Bureau, 
Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia College, N. Y., 
there will be ten short addresses from prominent workers in 
the movement, each briefly presenting the point to which ho 
has given special attention, and which he feels to be specially 
important. The meeting will have the best of the experience 
of those best qualified to advise, condensed into five or six- 
minute speeches, and the large number of topics and the va- 
riety in their treatment will make the afternoon one of re- 
markable profit and enjoyment to all interested. 

Mr. C. P. Culver, of Washington, Secretary of the Con- 
gressional Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, will 
speak on ‘‘ Congress, the hope of the nation in the adoption 
of the metric system.’’ Rev. Charles B. Rice, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education; Prof. W. F. Bradbury, Vice- 
President of the Metric Bureau, and President of the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers’ Association ; Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, 
of the Harvard Medical School; Melvil Dewey, Secretary of 
the Metric Bureau, and some six or eight others, will give five- 
minute speeches, enforcing what each esteems the most im- 
portant work to be done byanetric advocates. 

The metric meeting corresponding exactly to this, and held 
in the same place when the State Teachers’ Association met 
in Boston two years ago, proved the most interesting of the 
week, and held the attention of a crowded house till after dark. 

The public will be as welcome as members of the Metric 
Bureau or of the State Teachers’ Assotiation. 


Papers please copy. 


Private Lessons and by Correspondence. 

fers by permission to T, W. Bicknell, editor Journal 
of Education, Boston; J. L. Withrow, D.D., Boston; 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Joseph 
Mason, Boston; David Thayer, M.D., Boston. Address 
RK. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


COO KS 


UST OUT: THE ONLY BOOK OF THE KIND. 


is NEW, most of the sentences are difficult, and all puzzling points in analysis and epeocd 

CRA N D E XC U RSI Oo N Ss to are po aby It contains more useful information and real help in its line than any other work. The book 

is genuine and attractive in every feature. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send money by postal-order 

or registered letter. 
250 a 


BUROPE! 


NALYSIS BY DIAGRAM 


A COLLECTION OF SENTENCES 


Diagrammed and Explained. 


(A liberal discount to the Trade.) 


Address all orders to the author, 


LARGE 8vo, 92 PAGEs. Price, $1.25. 


Ww. F. L. SANDERS, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


Slew School Aids, 
Merits, Checks, Certificates,— superior to Rec- 
ords, or and Prizes. Millions now in use, with 

a 


enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 

P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


Messrs. THOMAS COOK & SON, originators of the 
world-renowned Tourist and Excursion System, estab- 
lished 1841, take ag ae in announcing 3 grand Ex- 


For New and Approved Methods of Teaching, Consult 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


1880 1880, BARNES’ EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 
Pamphlet containing fall particulars will be ready for 
distribution on December 25th, and will be sent free on 


application. Address 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 
“THE WORLD'S TICKET OFFICE,” 
Wea 261 Broadway, New York: P. 0. Box 4197. 


EUROPE! 


Dr. Loomis’s SeLect Parties For 1880. 
YEAR. 


See advertisement in Journal of Dec. 4 and 11. 


@™ Circulars may be obtained at the office of this 
journal. 


LAFAWETTE C. LOOMIS, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


Box "307, Washington, D. C. 249 ¢ 
SILK BANNERS. 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


THE DOGBERRY BUNCH. 
BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 
Thirty Illus. by Miss Lathbury. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 
This merry story of seven aay children who would 
hang together, come what might, is by all odds the best 
story published this yéar for the young folks of the 
family. Boys and girls, father and mother, grandfather 


mee ee will all unite in this verdict. 
D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Bosten. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Kurope, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 
Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00 ; good enough, 75 cents. 
Part-book publications bought, sold, and anges. 
hakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale. 
J. BARNARD, 
n 


162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 
PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSON 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. BRown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


8 ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 


It is a live and progressive Journal, containing original articles from the best teachers in 
the country. Its EpirorRIALs have achieved a national reputation. Its TABLE TALK, 
ScIENCE and History NoTes, MATHEMATICS, and STORIES are unrivaled. No teacher can 
afford to be without it. 

In addition to its other excellent features, it will contain, in each number during 1880, 
articles by one of the oldest and most successful Normal School Teachers in the country, on 


The Most Recent Methods of Teaching 

the various branches. PRACTICAL NOTES ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY will commence in the 
February number. These articles alone will be worth ten times the price of the Monthly to 
any teacher or school officer. 


Annual Subscription Price, $1.50. Sample copy free to any teacher. For $2.00 
the Publishers will send, postpaid, any $1.50 library book from their Catalogue and 


the Monthly for one year. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 
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Course of Study in Quincy Schools. 
ARITHMETIC AND FORM, 


PREPARED BY 


COL. F. W. PARKER, AND A. G. BOYDEN, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. Princ. State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Contains a Republication of Horace Grant’s Arithmetic for Little Children. 


Price 10 cents. Published by 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Musical Boxes at Popular Prices! 


TOY MUSIC-BOXES, for Children. 
eine SMALL MUSIC BOXES, playing 2, 3, 4, and 6 Airs. 
: LARGE MUSIC BOXES, with various accompaniments. 


The SUBLIME HARMONIE MUSIC BOX, patented by 
us, is superior to any other style made. 

The great novelty is, however, the INTERCHANGEABLE 
CYLINDER MUSIC BOX, lately patented by us. With this 
style you can buy from one to a thousand cylinders. The 
number is limitless. Great variety of cheap ALBUMS, 
WORK-BOXES, CIGAR-STANDS, DECANTERS, SWISS 
COTTAGES, all with music. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York. 


1@- Music Boxes caretully repaired. 246 e (1) 
NUMBERS, 


SINGLE 3 
Address ANNA RBANDALE-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public Riener i readers, teachers, and the 


dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
pular, and receiving highest praise from teac § 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. V. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 


The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 


Address JOHN D. EMACK & Co, 
240 zz (1) 71 John St., New York. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


<r MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. ag 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS APPARATUS, 


< 


All Penn me desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine enmical Apparatus will d the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New Vork. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts. New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials: 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** Tl.—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
 Ti.— ¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOURNAL BINDERS. 
Preserve your Journals. 
Our Binders will Save Them. 


Full Annual Files are Worth the Sub- 
scription Price. 
Save Your Money by Saving Your Journals. 
Binders $1.50, postpaid. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass 


general student of higher English. The Next Term d for descriptive catalogue. 
opens Dec. ist. 70-page Catalogue on application. T. 8. DENISON 
182m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Preat, | 289 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 


GLOBES, i 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 


H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JO URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. X.—No. 23. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Berrisford. 12mo, pp. 442, cloth ex. - . 


Author. 
Mrs M M Sanford 


Publisher. Price. 
Authors’ Publishing Co $1 50 
‘ 


A Visit to El-Fay-Gno-Land. “ Enchanted Library.” Mrs M M Sanford 75 
The World’s Paradises. Paper. - - . - 8GW Benjamin D Appleton & Co 30 
The Alpenstock: About the Alps and Alpine Adventures. Wm H Rideing “ ses 30 
Comedies for Amateur Acting. Ed. by J. B. Matthews. os “6 30 
The Independent Writing Speller Primary. 4to, pp. 26. J E Phillips A 8 Barnes & Co 15 
‘The Independent Writing Speller Intermediate. . 26.J E Phillips $6 66 15 
Ths Independent Writing Speller Advanced. 4to, pp. J E Philli 15 
Principles of Criminal Law. . - - - Seymour F Harris Robert Clarke & Co 4 00 
About Grant, 1861-1880. - - : . - John L Swift Lee & Shepard 


Hal: A Novel. 

The Kings in Exile. 
Reading Club, No. 8. 
The Prize Speaker. 
Aldworth Tennyson. 
Merry Songs for Merry Singers. 
George in Camp; or, Life on the Plains. 
Letters from Europe. 8vo, pp. 64, paper. 
Life of the Rt. Hon. Wm. ie, Gladstone. 
A Strange Disappearance. Sq. 16mo, pp. 280. = - 
The Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart. 
Brazil: The Amazons and the Coast. 
Outline Designs for Art Needlework. Ed. by L. 
Excelsior Dialogues. 12mo, pp. 410, cl. - 
The Army of Virginia. 8vo. - . 

The Workshop Companion. p. 164, cl. - 


Translated Virginia Champlin. 
Edited by George M. Baker. 


Tllus., 4to, cl., pp. 700. - - 
16mo, pp. 347. 


Portrait. 4to. 


12mo, p 


The Theory and Practice of Medicine. Illus., 8vo. - 
Tllus., 12mo, pp. 387. 


Outlines of the Practice of Medicine. 
Campsin the Caribbees. Cr. 8vo,cloth. - - 
Hope Mills; or, Between Friend and Sweetheart. 
Short Studies of American Authors. Sm. 4to, cloth. 


Practical Hints on Wood Engravings. - - 


The Early Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters. 
Thackeray’s Ballads. 
Methodism, Old and New. Illus. - 


Edited by George M. Baker. - 
4to, pp. 100. - - 


Illus., 8vo, 
. Ha 


R Worthington 
Harry Castlemon Porter & Coates 
- - Hon Wm D Kelley 6 66 
8vo, pp. 596, cl. Geo Barnett Smith G P Putnam’s Sons 
- Anna K Green as 6 “6 Sy 
Geo C Mason Chas Scribner’s Sons 1 
e. 5S W Tilton & Co 
P Garrett P Garrett & Co 
Gen Geo H Gordon Houghton, Osgood & Co 
John Phin Industrial Pub Co 


12mo. 


Large 4to. - - 


W MF Round 
-- Alphonse Daudet 


“a 
“ 


Fred S Roberts MD Lindsay & Blakiston 5, 
Samuel Fenwick “ 
Frederick A Ober Lee & Shepard 
Amanda M Douglas 

T W Higginson “6 “ 

W J Linton sag ws 

A H Keane (transl.) Lippincott & Co 7.50 
Wm M Thackeray ee sid 5 
J R Filanigen 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We advise teachers who are tired of the old 
methods of teaching grammar to send to Clark 
& Maynard, New York, and get Reed & Kel- 


logg’s new books. They send to teachers, for 
examination, Graded Lessons in English for 
20 cents, and Higher Lessons in English for 
35 cents. Although these books have been 
published but a short time, we understand they 
have already been introduced into thousands 
of schools. 


WE invite special attention to the new an- 
nouncement in THE JOURNAL of this week, of 
the Elastic Truss Co., 683 Broadway, NewYork. 
From personal knowledge and experience with 
this Elastic Truss and Supporter, we are pre- 


pared to recommend it to our friends who may 
need such an appliance. It is, we learn, being 
adopted by leading physicians, surgeons, and 
conductors of gymnasiums in all parts of the 
country. It is worn without any inconven- 
ience whatever. There are no springs to press 
and weaken the back; but it is so adapted as to 
be a perfect support to the spine, and is a pos- 
itive comfort to the wearer, instead of an an- 
noyance. Address Dr. G. V. House, 683 Broad- 
way, New York, for description and _ price-list. 


Tue attention of the readers of THE JouR- 
NAL is specially directed to the announcement 
of Thomas Cook & Son, whose New York office 
is at 261 Broadway, under the able mangement 
of Mr. C. A. Barattoni, a genial and intelligent 


gentleman, who is ready at all times to afford 
every information in his power as to routes, 
attractions, and expense, either in traveling in 
Europe or a more extended trip abroad. The 
firm are making active preparations to furnish 
every facility to the public in 1880, Three large 
select parties will leave New York respectively 
in May, June, and July. Subsequent an- 
nouncements will be made in Tuk JOURNAL, 
giving details. Meanwhile, our readers should 
send to Mr. Barattoni for illustrated circulars 
of trips and prices. 


Mr. MARTIN KINGMAN Says that while most 
of the readers of THE JOURNAL may be suf- 
ficiently informed about the Self-inking Stamps 
without further advertising, yet he knows that 
all are not fully conscious of their great merits, 
and the wonderful convenience they afford. 
These little Pocket Self-inked Stamps, and 
those which adjust to the pencil, are a very 
neat and ingenious device, are inexpensive and 
in great demand. It will pay you when in the 
city to call at the office, 27 Franklin street, with 
ithe Economy Company, where Mr. Kingman 
will be pleased to show you his variety of fine 
Rubber Stamps. 


MACMILLAN & Co., 22 Bond St., New York, 
have issued a Catalogue of New Books. Notice 
their announcements in THE JOURNAL of this 
week. Besides their series of Scientific Text- 
books, they are publishing some of the very 
best standard books of Literature, History, 
Biography, and Travel. Their complete cata- 
logue is a treasure to lovers of good books for 
reference, which they send with supplement 
for one year, free by mail, on receipt of 10 cts. 


We are oftez asked who makes cheap and 
good School Banners, and furnishes Day and 
Sunday-school Decorations. Last week, while 


complete answer to their questions. Read their 


announcement in another column. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Breakfast for Two; by Joanna H. Mathews. From 
June to June; by M. C. C. The Dogberry Branch ; 
by M. H. Catherwood. Thoughts that Breathe; from 
the writings of Dean Stanley; selected by E. E. Brown, 
with an introduction by Rev. Phillips Brooks. Our 
American Artists; 8.G. W. Benjamin ; quarto, plain 
edges $1.50, gilt edges $2.00. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
thine Roamings ; by Lucy A. Hill; $1.50. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard; New York: C. T. Dillingham. 
The Younger Edda; also called Snorre’s Edda, or 
The Prose Edda; An England Version of Foreward, 
etc., with an Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and In- 
dex; by Rasmus B,. Anderson; $2.00. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

The Ponca Chiefs: An Indian’s attempt to Appeal 
from the Tomahawk to the Courts ; with some sugges- 
tions toward a solution of the Indian Question ; by 
Lylyff; with an Introduction by Inshtatheamba (Bright 
Eyes), and dedication by Wendell Phillips ; 50 cents. 
Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

An Elementary Greek Grammar; by W. W. Good- 
win, Ph.D.; second edition. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

Milton; by Mark Pattison, B.D.; “ English Men of 
Letters” series; price 75cts. An Involuntary Voyage ; 
by Lucien Beart; translated- by Mrs. C. Hoey and M, J, 
Lillie, with illustrations; price $1.25. Civil Service in 
Great Britain: A History of Abuses and Reforms, and 
their bearing upon American Politics; by Dorman B. 


Eaton. American Ballads; by T. Dunn English; 
‘“*Harper’s Half-Hour Series”; price 25 cts. Frank- 
+in Square Library: Little Miss 


Primrose; a novel; 
rice 15 cts. Donna Quixote; a novel: by Justin Me- 

arthy; 15 cts. A Few Months in New Guinea; by O. 
C. Stone ; 10 cents. A Doubting Heart; a novel; by A. 
Keary; 15cents. The Egoist; a comedy in Narat ve ; 
by G. Meredith; 15 cts. Miss Braddon’s Mistletoe Bough, 
for Christmas, 1879. The Bells of Penraven; A novel; 
by B.L Farjeon; 10 cents. New York: Harper Bros. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The First Glimpse of Historical Religion; by Rev. F. 
G. Peabody. 

The Relation of Modern Philosophy to Liberalism; 
by Prof. C. C. Everett, D.D. 

Ethical Law and Social Order; by Rev. G. Batchelor. 


Just Ready, 


Packard’s Zoology. 


Large 12mo ; 720 Pp. ; over 500 Ills.; $3.00. Speci- 
men copies for examination with view to introduction 
sent post-paid to teachers on receipt of $1.50. 


HENRY HOLT & O00., 12 East 23d S8t., New York. 


ENCYCLOPA DIAS, 


And Other Standard Books, 


at liberal concessions from publishers’ retail prices. 
All persons desiring Appleton’s Encyclopedia and the 
new Brittanica will find it largely for their advantage 
to correspond with the 


NEW YORK AND LONDON BOOK 00., 
1191 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Practice of Copying Music facilitates Sight-Reading. 
THE MUSIC COPY- BOOKS, 


Helps‘to Daily Practice 
ORTON. 


yD. P. H 
Quarto, 7x 84%, Extra Bound......... Price, 50 cents. 
Copies sent to any address on receipt of price. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
Publishers of Blank Books for School Use, 


Economy Club List of New and Stand- 
ard Books at very low prices for cash, 
sent post free to any address. 

“A. 8. CLARK, 
66 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples, 6c. NICHOLS & HALL.32 Brom- 
field St.. or & HEATS, 13 Tremont Boston. 


in New York, we visited the establishment of 
J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine street, and found a 


Athletic 


address, and at the same 
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some active person in their vicinity who might solici 
subscriptions tor our Magazines. 


. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Special, to Teachers ! | 


WE WILL SEND THE BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMA 


WIDE AWAKE 


FREE to all Teachers who will at once forward thei 


time send us the name o 


A Ghoice Gift 


FOR ALL TIMES, 


HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day ; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend. 
BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Webster's Unabridged. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


AND A NEW 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including wed now living, givin 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 


Date of each. 
by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


Published 
THIRD EDITION 


Kino’s Handbook of Boston. 


‘‘A BEAUTIFUL BOOK.” 


This work continues to hold the hearty endorsement 
of the Boston people. It is so complete, so accurately 
compiled, so handsomely printed, so profusely illustra- 
ted, and so well arranged that it at once furnishes an 
interesting history, description, and album of the City 
of Boston. 

Circulars sent on Soeeaen. Cloth-bound copy sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 

MOSES KING, Publisher, 
247 d CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


X-MAS 
CHURCH & 


Christyas Selections 
For (879. 


Six beautiful Carols by the best 
writers of Sacred Song. Better than 
ever for Sunday Schools, Choirs, and the 


Home Circle. 
Price, 84 per Hundred ; Single Copies, 5 cents. 
* « * 


GHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR,” 
A SUPERB NUMBER. 


The Holiday VISITOR is the most attractive ever 
rinted. Contains original articles from a dozen of 
he foremost writers on musical topics. Handsomely 

Illustrated Poem by Rexford, and ull-page group of 

«Great Tone Poets.” The music includes X-mas songs 

by Sullivan. Danks, Root, and Sanders ; a song, 

“THE DAY WHEN YoOu’LL FORGET ME”; piano 

music by 8S. G. Pratt, and a lovely “ WOODLAND 

CALM” by Schneider. A rare treat for music-lovers. 

Price, 26 cts.; Subscription, $1.50 a year, with ee 

Be sure to send for the Holiday VISITOR, and 
have it sent to musical friends, Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O., 
248 Or 805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
ous Books with prices. I as solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School ks, single copies or by 


the dozen. 
C. M. BARNES, 
54 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Bo - 
Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
Masks, Badges, Books. 


* * 
* 


GOODYEAR’S | BANNERS 
POCKET AND 
GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 


242 GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
8. P. LEIG IN & 00., 22 West St., Boston. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
ak the house include and Dining 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and namerous B 


rooms. Established twenty years. Much i 


by Americans. 


A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts,, a year. You ought G 


seeacopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to vil 
L. W. APPLEGATE, 
250 z FARIBAULT, MINN. be 


-THE RAINDROP. | 


A Monthly M ine of entertaining reading fi 
oung people. This is a handsome quarto magazine 
pages, printed in large clear type. The language 
lain, simple, and direct, that even the younge 
er can readily understand it. Even grown-up pe 
ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of t! 
simple and easy age, free from all involved co 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of de: 
mutes, A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used | 
mutes is on one of the covers. The subject-matter co Py 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient n 
ture is inserted. It is just such a magazine as all inte 


80 


= and cultivated people would like to place in thgjAs ¥ 
ands of their children. Those subscribing are sure j 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 
year. Send 10c. for a specimen number. Address Til 

DROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny Co., Pa. 235 p 
ORATORY! PATHOS! HUMOR! FUN! 

Its d 

NOW ,READY. beoo 

G ARRE und 

P. TT & Co. clear 

ow PHILADELPHIA. 

This Number is uniform with the Series,and contains J & « 


another HUNDRED splendid Declamations and Readings. stakes 
180 pp. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Sold by Boukse|\ere. 
A full list of contents furnished gratis. 
Every boy who speaks every member of 
Lyceum who wants something new to read or recite, 
should get these books. A reduction for the whole se! 


“Normal Teacher” Publishing Houss 
PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Normal Teache 


(Second Year of Publication.) 


A Monthly School Journal, devoted to the dissemin 
tion of Normal eTrey: and to practical school wor! 
The only journal of the kind in the world. 


Single subscription, $1; in clubs of 5 and over, 75 


The Normal Question Book 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 
Containing ever three thousand Questions and Answe: 
taken from the best authorities on the common-scho 
branches, arranged in a systematic and philosoph 
order; with an oe of outlines on Map Drawin! 
on Infinitives an yg ne and Analysis in Gran 
mar, on Percentage in Arithmetic, on Theory and Pra 
tice of Teaching, a Scale of Criticism, Hints and Sugge 
tions on the Preparation of MSS., Rules to be observé 


at examinations, etc. 
Prepared + -— for the Use of Teachers 


> 


THE NORMAL TEACHER | 


Schools, and Institutes, for Daily, Weekly, and Month 1877. 
Reviews. Price $1.50. re 
Pres 

thril 

Methods of Teaching in Country Schoolg 
By G. DALLAS LIND. Me 


In Press.—Price, $1.25. 


Being a work devoid of everything foreign to © 
subject. The only work ever published that meets ! 
wants of country teachers. 

Kt is the work ef a country teacher. 

Every teacher who is disgusted with the “ fine spuv 
theories given in most books on Methods of Teachiné 
is sure to be intensely delighted with this book. 

Teachers (and they are numbered by the legions) 
have searched in vain through a score or more of boo! 


on Teaching, for something PRACTICAL for their coum The 
try schools, should give this book a trial. The 
Intensely Interesting, T. hly Practical, m™, 
nently Adapted to the try Schools. F 
Commence your school equipped with a of e: or 
of these boeks, and a year’s Subscription to Tur NO ai 
MAL TEACHER. They will prove the best friends 
companions you ever had. rrespondence solicited ! Tez 


reference to these publications. 


te AGENTS WANTED. 
J. E. SHEBRILL, Proprietor, 


238 (M) Danville, Hendricks Co., Ind 


ELOCUTIO 


Testimonials from J. E. M 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


esire to secure the services of a few gentlemen or 
dies to bring to the attention of educators in New- 
ngland, 


A New and Valuable Work 


the Continent of ‘* Europe,’ combining Geo 
iy, History, and full details of the customs and habits 
the various peoples, profusely illustrated. 


For particulars address 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Vass. 


243 tf 


CENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a ry of $100 per 

month and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. We mean what we say. Sample Free. 


Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
for the richly illustrated 


GENTS WANTED work, a complete and bril- 


iant History of the great tour of 


GEN. GRANT WORLD 


y Hon J. T. Headley, the prince of descriptive authors. 
he greatest hit. (@- A million people want It. 
lere is the best chance of your life to make money. Be- 
rare of imitations by unknown authors. The splendid 
uthorship, elegant illustrations, superior paper, and 
marvelous cheapness render this book immensel 

popular. 2,000 agents at work, and reporting rapt 

ales. Nearly 10,000 books sold. 3,000 AGENTS 
WANTED YET. For particulars address HUBBARD 
}ROS., 733 Sansom Philadelphia, Pa. 247 


Wanted, Teachers, 


o canvass for the Journal of Education, the Primary 
eacher, the Good Times, and other publications. 


LIBERAL VALUABLE 
COMMISSIONS PREMIUMS 
PAID. OFFERED. 


As we are now pees our summer agents, Teachers 
n all parts of the country desiring Fer ae: employ- 
nent during the coming vacation and Institute season 
hould at once address 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
223 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


. AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, AM., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and youtiins of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. C. McCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 194 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
Things, with Black- 
board Designs, Bible 
Studies, Concert Ex- 
ercises, and Prayer- 
— Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J. H. 
Vincent,D.D. 460 pp. 


$1.75 by mail. Im- 
mensely popular. A single agent has actually sold over 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT, Pud’r, 

238 805 Broadway, New York. 


Normal Question Book? 
BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


Agents Wanted for the Nermal Question 
ook, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
of ‘Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO 
CANVASSERS. 

Write for Terms and full particulars. 

238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


zMethods of Teaching. 


wanrep. 900 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


A New, Clear and Concise 


Universal History 


wae with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. 3 vols. of the World’s great, Grand Histor in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, includ- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish difficulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other. Beautiful Illustrations, Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. C. 
MeCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD ‘ 
176 ax Wellesley, Mass. 


E NORMAL TEACH 


“SIOOHOS AULNNO 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VicKERY, Augusta, Me. 218 as 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


_ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and) 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. | 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


PREPARATORY. 
EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
[ Preparatory Schools. W.H. ScHUYLER, A.M.,Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BoOKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 17022 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Fprnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin. , Worcester, Mass, 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


Publishers. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING. $80per year. Descriptive pam- 
phlet. Pror. WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 


F'sto. COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Vecet uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 

rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 

WALTER SmMirTH, Director. 

For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of poet two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


on TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


AS SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


or Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scort. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHaAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


M“% GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N, H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
mM OnocuTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 

will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H. A. Cops, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


PREPARATORY. 
Claslenl SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate ban ony of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 


in all sections of Upper Department. 11 
ODDARD SEMINARY, —, Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address Bens. F. MILs. A.M.. Principal. 


RMAN. An educated German family receives a 
limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
on and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address AN®ONIE SCHRADER 
PLAGE, Concord, Maas. 205 


oe MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. Muro.ty, Superintendent. 56 


ent. For circulars and informa-|_ 


Just Published: 
SWINTON’S 
New Word Analysis, 


Or School Etymology of English Derivative 
Words, with practical exercises in Spelling, 
Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and the 
Use of Words. 

This is a new modeling and re-writing of the authors’ 
very popular Word Analysis, first published in 1871. 
It has grown out of a large amount of testimony to the 
effect that the older book, while valuable as a manual 
of methods in the hands of teachers, is deficient in prac- 
tice-work for pupils. The old METHODS have been re- 
tained, while an adequate amount of new MATTER has 
been added. 


Cloth, 150 pages. By mail, for examination with a 
view to introductlon, on receipt of 25 cents. 


WELLS’S 
Natural Philosophy. 


NEW EDITION. 


With many new Engravings, carefully revised 
and re-edited in accordance with the latest 
results of scientific discovery and research. 
By WorTHINGTON C. Forp. In two parts 
and in one volume. 

PART I, includes the discussion of matter and its gen- 
eral properties, the attraction of gravitation, and the 


elementary principles of pneumatics, hydraulics, and 
hydrostatics. 


PART II. treats of the theory of the forces known as 
heat, electricity, and magnetism, together with the 
principles of Acoustics. 


By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
PART I., 45 cts.; PART ITI., 55 cts. Complete, $1.00. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


247d PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 
By REV. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Aided by experienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Lllustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. PART I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Watthew. 

PARTII.—JULY TO DEc. Studies in Genesis. 

(<> Bound in boards in regi price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, 88.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 copies, $15. 

Pub. and for saleby AMER. S. 8S. UNION, 

G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-Schoo! Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
A () () tions clearly answered, compiled 


from Twelve different Branches 
‘of Study as used in onr Common 
2nd High Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. $1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


te CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACCENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the very best subscription- 
books the country. Confiden Terms to Agents 


sent on receipt of stamp. 
Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 


Address 


PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


BUFFORD'S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 
An unusually large and beautiful assortment of 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR CARDS, 


Christmas Panels, Christmas Transparencies, 

Ladies’ Christmas Calendars, 

New-Year Calling Cards, 

Rheotype Engraving and German Transparencies, 
Cottage, Cabinet, and Panel Chromos, 

Scrap Pictures, &c. 
Sunday and Day-School Rewards, 

Society and School Diplomas. 

For sale by all the leading stationers. Extra induce- 
ments to teachers and agents. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’q Pubs., 
Established 1830. (247 tf] Boston, MASS, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


New-England Depositor 
| Educational Goods 
AND 


Educational Publications 

OF 46 

Cowperthwalt & Co., Teachers’ Wants 
A SPECIALTY. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one yvear.’’—Mi/ton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $82.25. Homer's Illad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Gpeekers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

Istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ie Sample pages of Interlinears free. 
terms and circulars. 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


24 Bonp StT., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 


Send for 
247 zz 


Kuight’s History of England,’ “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 4“ 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives, . 3 4.50 


Taine’s English Literature, a 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 

Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 

Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 

Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 

117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


805 Broa 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, °°), Broadway, N.¥ 
TEXT-BOOK PRIMERS. 

What is Education. 


By WM. F. PHELPs, A.M., .10 
Socrates. By WM. F. PHELPS, A,M., . 10 
Roger Ascham and John Sturm,—Glimpses of 
Education in the XVI. Century, ‘ ° 10 
Anglo Saxon. By Prof. A.8. Coors, . .20 
Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D., ; 10 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadetpnia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust, Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Unron Arith. Course, Combining } Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 
Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St. New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. 245 


. WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Breown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Iustitutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
KRoscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R, WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicHAkp A. PrRoc- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LonGret- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WLLLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
‘24 es I2mo. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Address T. W. BICKWNELL, Publisher, 

16 Hawley St.. Boston. 
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Publishers. 
APPLETON’S READERS 


ARE THE 
Newest, Cheapest, and Best. 
OVER HALF A MILLION SOLD 
SINCE AUGUST, 1878. 
Exclusively Adopted in Several States. 
Used in many of our largest cities, and 


ENDORSED BY OUR LEADING EDUCATORS. 
Be sure and see them if you want the best books. 


ME. W. HAZEN, Gen’l Ag’t for New-England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ta Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
H. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTLER’S 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 
Of the United States. 


338 PAGES. 
8 Full-page Copperplate Maps, and 70 Illustrations. 
Intro. Price, $1.00; Exch. Price, 60 cts. 


We also publish Coppee’s Elements of Legic, 
Coupeste Elements of Bhetoric,and Tenney’s 
Geology. 


249 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
Providence, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


249 b 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderseon’s Histories and HMist’1 Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Reme; 

‘Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in English ; 

Hiutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


D. WILLIAMS, Agt. T. T. BAILEY, Agt. 
46 Madison Chicago. 93 Franklin Bt. Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF'S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish. rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


& CO. 
CINCINNATI, ‘PHILADELPHIA,  CHIGAGo. 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. _ 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
two They are on the 
uctive , aD oral and written Arithm 
ina pe cal method of instruction. oe 
BRidpath’s Histeries ef the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority : Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
us ons of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 
foeorbriger’s Patent Drawi Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their practical character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 


ing books 


«*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ROMAN LIT- 
ERATURE, for Schools and Colleges. 


Translated and edited, from the German Edition of 
Bender, by Profs. E. P. CROWELL and H., B. RicH- 
ARDSON, of Amherst College. 

This work was received with great favor in Germany, 
and was widely adopted by the secondary schools. The 
present translation adapts it to the use of schools and 
colleges in America, not only by retaining all that is 
valuable in the German work, but by adding copious 
references to the best general and special English 
works on. Roman Literature. The table of contents 
has been tly enlarged, so as to constitute a complete 
analysis of the whole, and the chart at the end has 
been put into better form; in short, the aim has been 
to make it a serviceable handbook for students and 
teachers. The chief excellence of the work consists in 
its terse, suggestive, and admirable characterizations 
of the Roman writers and their times. It contains just 
what the student ought to know, and suggests much for 
the teacher to enlarge upon. 


Ready January 8. Sample $1.00, 
GINN & GEA THM, Publishers, 
249 Boston, New York and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | __ 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 7° 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. anes. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Much Ado About Nothing. Twelfth Night. : 


Merchant of Venice. Winter’s Tale. 
Midsummer Nighi’s Dream. Julius Owsar. 
Romeo and Juliet. Macbeth. 

As You Like It. Hamilet. 

King Henry the Fifth. Othello. 

King Henry the Eighth. Tempest. 


King Richard the Second. 


From LARKIN DUNTON, Principal of Normal 
School, Boston.—*I have had occasion to examine the 
edition of Shakespeare edited by Mr. Rolfe and pub- 
lished by the Harpers, and consider it the best for 
school use of any with which I am acquainted.”’ 

For copies for examination, and supplies for introduc- 
tion, address A.C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 

250 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, MAss. 


AMERICAN PoEM ‘ Selections from the 


works of Lengfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and 


Emerson. With a Sketches, and Notes 
explaining the historical and personal allusions. 16mo, 
pages. $1.25. 


An admirable text-book. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it must be in the highest degree interesting 
pupils in high and grammar schools, seminaries, and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering and 
directing the taste of pan rsons for the best Ameri- 
ican poetry, and for all literature. 

ta Correspondence with Teachers invited. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, d 
(A fall Commoh School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 


Patterson’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New Geo phies. 


Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. S. Histery. 
Heecker’s New Physiology. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hill’s Elem. of Bheteoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. ‘ 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


terms address 4.6 . 
114 ss 45 Franklin Street, Boston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 5 and $7 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing ond Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spellin 
Greene’s Graded Grammar 
Pattersen’s Complete Ceompesition Boeks. 


The Great Events of History, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, 2.00 
Reosceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1. 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 

154 az 22 Bond Street. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 


In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


History of England. 
By ¥. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ........$1.50. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 


From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 


Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
Sec 


Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller 
66 Comprehensive (new 
Ceoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s lewpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 
Brewn’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


Ee Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvUcATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 

neral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 


%s Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
wat es. Animals and om oe represented in their 
‘or 


natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
he Franklin Arithmetics 
“9 By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’l Tables,etc. 
The Metric System eof Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 


Weorcester’s New Spelling - Books. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
qué, mang valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
33 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal Music, arranged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 

Sample Copy by Mail.... ... Fifty Cents. 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele. 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 


Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 
SONCS OF YALE. 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) ~ $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.). $$ .7 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. ntin. to’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical ctionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 


381 Washington St., Boston, 
Educational Agent for New England. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geo phies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammar. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johuston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 zz 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
With new and fresh Examples for oral and wrifter 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weight- 
and Measures are —— next to U. 8. Money ani 
Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings mai 
of the exact size from the government standari:. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 
pages on receipt ef 3-ct. stamp. ¢ 

STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 

By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springtie!, 
Mass. With numerous maps and illustrations. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 
TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 ct». 
Circulars sent on Correspondence 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Ageni, 
246 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. — 


The Elegant New Edition of 


RUSKIN’'S MODERN PAINTERS, 


Containing all the Plates and Wood-cuts of tle 
original London edition. 


5 vols. 8vo. 
Price in Green Cloth Extra, . ; $30.00 
Half Calf “ 35.00 


To all who engage to take the remaining four vol- 
umes of Ruskin’s principal work, viz., ‘Stones of 
Venice” and “‘ Seven Lamps,”’ the price will be $5 pe 


set less. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Publishers of the 


THE ECLECTIC 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


ABRGELY USED IN PUB 
MORE L ANY © 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence selicited. 


New-England Agent, 
ies A. IN, 32 St., Boston. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric, 
w’s Morals and Manners. 
Btc. 


IC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 


3a Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. § 
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